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Competent literary agents make a living not by discovering 
and training writers, but by handling the business details of 
a small group of established authors whose names are famous 
and whose work sells easily. They do not solicit manuscripts 
through advertising. The foremost literary agent in New York 
is satisfied if he finds one new author a year good enough to 
be listed among his regular clients. For this reason the leading 
agents recently agreed among themselves to charge fees 
(minimum $3) for reporting on unsolicited manuscripts and they 
state explicitly that no criticism will be offered even if the 
fee is paid. The purpose of this fee is not to increase their 
revenue or branch out as literary critics or teachers, but to 
discourage the flow of manuscripts from unknown writers 


You, the as yet unknown writer, face, then, the necessity of 
making at least a small payment if you wish competent atten- 
tion to your manuscript. Your best recourse is to consult a 
critic and not an agent whose income is derived from com- 
missions from sales. You should accept the responsibility of 
discovering for yourself whether the man you are appealing to 
for help is prepared to report promptly and competently on 
your work. I am a teacher, critic and professional collabora- 
tor; I specialize in writers in trouble or on the make and so 
am compelled to charge fees. 

1. AGENCY REPORT: If you wish merely to submit your 
manuscript for sale and have it placed before editors, if mar- 
ketable, and if not, learn in what ways precisely it falls short, 
my fee is a minimum of $3. If I sell your manuscript, this fee 
will be deducted from my ten percent commission. 


2. FULL COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM: This service includes 
all the help I can give you on your manuscript. I shall place it 
on sale, if it has a chance, but if not, I'll offer constructive sug- 
gestions for making it right. A revision, if not too radical, will 
be examined gratis and you will be invited to ask any ques- 
tions you wish about the criticism. The minimum fee here is $5. 


FEES: AGENCY REPORT FULL CRITICISM 
(5,000 words or less) 
$3 $5 
(5,000 to 20,000 words) 
$3 plus 50c for each 1,000 $5 plus $1 for each 1,000 
words over 5,000 words over 5,000. 


(For example: a 7,000 word manuscript would cost $4 for an 
agency report and $7 for a full criticism.) 

Fees for manuscripts over 20,000 words are made as low as 
possible and with a view to the help desired. Since the prob- 
lems to be solved vary greatly, you are requested to state your 
need in a letter and an estimate will be submitted. 


INFORMATION: Prompt report on manuscripts is promised. In 
most cases they leave my office within a week after being 
received. The maximum time for consideration is two weeks. 
A copy of the pamphlet ‘‘How I Work With Writers’’ will be 
furnished free on request 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Thomas H. Uzzell was for three years Fiction Editor of 
COLLIER’S and two years Managing Editor of NATION'S 
BUSINESS. Is author of ‘Narrative Techn'que’’, textbook on 
fiction writing published by Harcourt Brace and recently 
transcribed into Braille. Member of faculty of New York Uni- 
versity (currently conducting short stcry class and novel 
seminar). Author of stories and articles in SATEVEPOST, 
SCRIBNER’S, COLLIER’S, WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, 
etc. Editor, ‘Short Story Hits’’ anthologies. 
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© EASIER! Royal’s Touch Con- FASTER! Royal’s famous Accel- MORE COMFORTABLE! Royal’s 

 trol*. It enables you instantly, erating Type-bar Action* gives Finger Comfort Keys* fit the 

visibly to match the key-ten- you instantaneous response — a finger-tips! You type with con- 
sion to your finger-pressure. sharp and clear type-impression ! fidence, quickly, accurately. 





MORE CONVENIENT! Everything 
is scientifically centralized!* On a 
Royal, you use each control—even 
if you have never typed before! 


-” ames | 


STURDIER! The Royal Portable 
is built for a lifetime of service. 
The mechanism is fully protected 
throughout* against dust and dirt. 
*These and many other amazing im- 
provements add to your writing pleasure. 


Choose now from three models, each 
complete with a handsome carrying case. 
See these Royal Portables—try them at 
your nearest Royal dealer’s. OR — use 
coupon below. 
The Royal Portable is made and guaranteed by the 
world’s largest company devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of typewriters. Factory: Hartford, Conn. 


OWN A ROYAL AND YOU OWN THE BEST / 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. WD-737, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 


Please tell me how I can own a genuine Royal for 
as little as $1.00 a week. ( ) Quote liberal trade-in 
allowance on my_ typewriter. 


PORTABLE RES Ee 
with TOUCH CONTROL 


The Writer’s Di incinnati i ; the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthl 
Titer’s Digest ; 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Chic, Published by the : itget, oe I — Office, Pe: na 


£2.00 the year. 17. No. 8. Entered as second ss matter, April » 






























































Sells 19 Features 
In Six Months 


*“T have sold up to date, nineteen 
features to the Detroit Free Press 
and have been made their corre- 
spondent here,” writes Mrs. Leonard 
anders of 218 Union St., Milford, 
Mich., on completing the N. I. A. 
course. Her skilful Coding of fea- 
ture stories was the reason given by 
the editor for her appointment. 
Mrs. Sanders’ first feature was sold 
less than four months after she 
enrolled with N. I. A. 


A Challenge 


to those who hesitate 
about writing 


Here’s a chance to take a test 
that may get you started 


Are you one of the many people who feel that they 
can write but fear the disillusionment of failure? 
That is unfortunate—and, perhaps, thoughtless. 
For thousands of men and women, perhaps with no 
more latent ability than you have, are adding regu- 
larly to their income by writing. In fact, these so- 
called “unknowns” supply the bulk of stories and 
articles published in America. This material is easy 
to write. It is in constant demand by publications 
everywhere. And no one need be a genius to get 
material accepted. 





Stop guessing—know where 
you stand 


Why not get a reliable opinion on your chances for writing 
success? The Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 
test of writing ability. It’s simple—yet hundreds of appli- 
cants fail to pass it. But they lose nothing by trying. ose 
who succeed are qualified to take the home-study writing 
course for which the Newspaper Institute is noted. 

The N. I. A. is an organization of seasoned newspaper men 
who teach you what it takes to sell stories and articles. 
Training is by the New York Copy-Desk Method which has 
schooled so many newspaper men for successful writing. Its 
chief principle is that you learn to write by writing! 

Thus you start with the very same kind of exciting assign- 
ments metropolitan reporters get. You ‘“‘cover” them at 
home, on your own time. Your work is criticized con- 
structively. from the practical viewpoint of a city editor. 
The object is to develop your own style, not to make you 
conform to the style of model authors. You are encouraged 
to retain your own fresh, individual appeal while acquiring 
the “professional touch”’ editors look for. 

Thousands of successful writers have learned their profitable 
art at home by this quick, moderately priced training. It is 
a unique, thoroughly established channel to paying jour- 
nalism that is open to any investigation you want to give it. 
But first send for the free oe Aptitude Test by simply 
filling out the coupon below. hen mail it today . . 
now, before you forget. Newspaper Institute of Ameri 
One Park Avenue, New York. 


ica, 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 


Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, July. 


Miss 
rs. >. 
Mr. 
EE ie h ede Caaee re UGREKeRT Chas AEST NER eRER RESIS pees 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call 
on you.) 7G657 





WRITER’s DicEstT 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











The Forum | 


At luncheon a few days ago, Harry Hansen and 
I were talking about the possibilities available in 
the slicks for authors whose work has been con. 
fined to the pulps. As a result of that discussion 
I am offering, on behalf of Pictorial Review, a 
prize of $1,000 for the best story submitted to us, 
not later than August 15, 1937, written by a 
pulp author. 

By pulp author I mean anyone who has hada 
story published in any pulp magazine from Jan. 
uary, 1936, to date, and who has never had a 
story published in a slick magazine. Judges will 
be Mr. Hansen and myself, though my own prefer. 
ence will be determined largely, as always, by the 
views of Mabel Search, who is fiction editor of 
Pictorial Review. 

Contest manuscripts should be addressed to 
Pictorial Review, 57th Street at 8th Avenue, New 
York City, and should contain postage for return. 
The winner will be announced, if possible, by 
September Ist. 

Stories can be of any length, and naturally on 
any subject. Although I hope for the best, 
Pictorial Review is committed only to pay the 
prize money. It is not obligated to publish the 
story selected if not up to our standard. 


HERBERT R. Mayes, Editor. 


Sir: 

The Home Friend Magazine, beginning with the 
August issue, will be in the market for stories, 
between twelve hundred and thirty-five hundred 
words, of the romantic type. 

We also want poems of inspirational nature, 
and articles of special interest to the small town 
and farm woman. We pay on acceptance; for 
fiction, one-fourth to one-half cent per word, for 
poems, from ten to twenty-five cents per line. 

United Publishing Company, 
E. A. We1sHaar, Editor, 
Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 





Sir: 

The Church Press is a new interdenominational 
Protestant journal, handling general news of the 
churches not too sectarian in nature. Contribu- 
tions from the South are especially welcomed pro- 
vided they give factual material with names and 
places carefully checked for accuracy. The great: 
est danger is that MSS. will be of purely local 
interest. This does not mean all local news will 
be spurned, for often novel church services, neW 
twists in handling a service, or unusual procedure 
of any kind will be what we want. Any use 
you make of this information will be appreciated. 

Tue Cuurcn Press, 
2303 5th Avenue, N., 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
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DON'T TELL 1T—SELL IT! 


Sell your stories and articles and books today, in this best writer’s market in history. If you 
write smooth English, learn sound story structure and editorial requirements, you can sell to some 
of the more than 200 magazines now hunting stories for their fall issues. 


Let me show you how to plot, plan and build a salable story. Let me help you as I am help- 


ing so many others. 


You may be just a short step from regular sales, be doing just one little thing 


wrong. Let me put YOU over, as I have been putting new writers over for six years. 





Professional 





I sold Nancy Barnes’ first 
story to a pulp, her second to 
Liberty, her third to Collier’s. 
Since then her work has ap- 
peared in Harper’s, Redbook, 
Delineator and many other 
magazines in the United 
States, Canada, England and 
Scandinavian countries. She 
writes: 





Gardner, Kansas. 
Dear Mr. Blassingame: 

Thank you so much for the check 
from LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. I’m delighted to be 
appearing in the JOURNAL and the big check financed my 
vacation to California. 

Perhaps, since you made my first sale, I’ve seemed to take 
for granted the money you’ve made for me. If so, let me 
correct that impression. I do, so much, appreciate all that 
your shrewd criticism and energetic selling have done for 
me. Without you I know very well I'd have been one of 
those writers without a public; you know—the sort who 
post their mss. in a desk drawer! 

Gratefully, 

ancy Barnes. 











Beginners 





Arlington, Mass. 
Dear Mr. BLASSINGAME: 

My heartfelt thanks for the check! Your criti- 
cism of my story was encouraging. I revised and 
resubmitted it and now, from that first story, 
comes the first check. It certainly looms large to 
me. I am hard put to avoid superlatives that 
would cast doubt upon my sincerity as I imagine 
your patience and consideration. 

Sincerely, 
Ralph Giffen. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Mr. BLASSINGAME: 

My vocabulary seems so pitifully inadequate 
when it comes to saying what your check really 
did for me. . . Accept my very sincere thanks for 
your untiring efforts. . . I have a new thrill com- 
ing, for now I'll see a story of mine in a magazine! 

Sincerely, 
Eleanore Brown. 





FOR THIS MONTH ONLY 





ALTHOUGH I HAVE STEADILY BROKEN MY PAST SALES RECORDS—IN APRIL I 
SOLD OVER 625,000 WORDS OF COPY FOR MY CLIENTS — BECAUSE I NEED NEW 


AUTHORS TO HELP ME FILL DEFINITE MAGAZINE AND BOOK PUBLISHERS’ 


RE- 


QUESTS, AND BECAUSE I HAVE LEARNED THAT MANY PROMISING BEGINNING 
WRITERS CANNOT AFFORD MY REGULAR FEES FOR CRITICISM OF THEIR MANU- 


SCRIPTS, THEREFORE DURING THIS 
MONTH (JULY) ONLY, I AM OFFERING 
MY REGULAR CRITICISM SERVICE ON 
ALL MANUSCRIPTS, AT THE FOLLOWING 
REDUCED RATES: 

Manuscripts under 2,000 words, $2; 2,000 to 
5,000 words, $3.50; upwards of 5,000 words 
at 75c per thousand. The fee will be re- 
funded if the story is salable as it reaches me. 
FREE with each criticism or mailed upon 
request with a three cent stamp, my popular 
booklet, SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS. 
It will help you to sales! 


USE THIS COUPON 





Dear Mr. BLASSINGAME: 
Here is My StOly Ol soc. 520050 words and 


Disestspesisine for your special July fee. Sell the 
story for me if possible, return my fee, and 
take ten per cent commission on the sale. If 
the story isn’t salable, tell me why in detail. 
And if it can be made salable, tell me how to 
revise it for a definite buying market. 


eo eer reser erereeeeeeeeeeseeeeseseres 








 ——— 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than a score of Literary, Illustrated 
and All Fiction Magazines 


Ten East Forty-third Street 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


New York City 
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THE SETTING HEN 


was once the last word in poultry incubation. 
To be sure, she hatched some fine chicks, and 
still does, but the MODERN POULTRYMAN, 
in business on a commercial basis, hatches 
more chicks with a mechanical incubator, in 
three short weeks, than poor old mother hen 
could hatch in a lifetime. And those mechan- 
ically incubated chicks bring just as high a 
price on the market as the ones that uttered 
their first peep from under a feathered wing. 


So it is with the business of HATCHING PLOTS. 
If you’re in it—part time or whole—with an eye to the 
money you can make, you’ll be worlds ahead of the 
pn to equip yourself with the VERY BEST AND 

HE LATEST in a PLOTFINDER AND WRITING 
AID. Professional writers, beginners, students, in- 
structors, critics—throughout United States, Canada and 
England, have given CURTIS MAGIC PLOTKEY, their 
unstinted acclaim. Universal and instantaneous accep- 
tance by the writing world can have but one answer: 
SUPERLATIVE MERIT. 


PLOTKEY is the GREATEST CHARACTER 
BUILDING AID EVER PRESENTED THE WRITING 
RLD. It draws the character of EVERY ACTOR 
IN A STORY. Then it builds, through COMPELLING 
MOTIVATION, a. plot of STRONG DRAMATIC 
CONFLICT, combining INTERNAL AND EXTER- 
NAL FRUSTRATION. 


PLOTKEY is more than a masterful plotfinder and 
writing aid, fitting any type of story desired. It will 
inspire you to greater effort, continuous writing, and 
understanding of the great principles back of fiction 
creation. It will revitalize your concept of authorship. 
Professional writers find in PLOTKEY a plotting aid 
of surpassing excellence, giving them the very aid they 
have _so_ long needed. Students and beginners find 
PLOTKEY a Godsend in their upward climb. 

For a LIMITED TIME, CURTIS MAGIC PLOTKEY, 
complete, with full instructions, combined with BUILDING 
THE STORY, a masterful treatise on short story construc- 
tion, based on the principles employed by PLOTKEY, will 
be sent you, prepaid, for ONLY $5.00. Fifteen-day money- 
back guarantee. ORDER TODAY, AIR MAIL FOR IMME- 
DIATE DELIVERY. Free information gladly. 


JOHN HAMILTON CURTIS 
Box D, Eagle Rock, California 





























WANTED: AUTHORS and TYPISTS 


To take advantage of these low prices on quality supplies. 
RAWHIDE GLAZED KRAFT ENVELOPES—zs LB. 

25 9%x12% and 25 9x12, $1.00; 25 64x9% and 25 6x9, 70c; 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 85c; Ribbons 50c. Karolton Klasp 
Envelopes—32 Ib., at attractive prices. West of Rockies 
add 10%. Request Circular. 

“Quality at Low Cost—Many Pleased Customers” 
LEE E. GOOCH 
Box 202 


Dept. D Hernando, Miss. 





























NEW CHARACTERS 
for NEW stories 


REPEOPLE YOUR MIND, and = typewriter— 
New Character Digest gives you hundreds of new 
character types—shows traits and physical appearance 
of each—4 million possible combinations for colorful 
characters. Read what John Bain, 1203 Fifth St., 
S. W., Canton, Ohio, says: 
Character Digest should prove to be as 
essential to modern writer as blue print is 
to tradesman. Offers sure means of solving 
one of most tricky problems—characterization. 


Character Digest mailed postpaid for 25c (coin). 


Address: 


CHARACTER CHARTS 
187 Baldwin Street, 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Sir: 

I am in the market for Gags suitable for car. 
toons similiar to the ones published by the Post, 
Colliers, Judge, Hooey, etc. 

I will immediately put on the market the ones 
I believe salable. I want only original ideas, 
not the cartoons. Stamped enclosed envelope must 
accompany all gags submitted. I report on all 
material submitted within one week, and pay from 
30% to 50% of the price I receive for the fin- 
ished drawing. 

My cartoons appear in over forty different 
magazines, and I have a ready market for good 
original gags of all kinds. 

Yours very truly, 
J. A. Parrerson, 
1119 N. Jefferson, 
Springfield, Missouri. 

Due to confusion of names, similar street ad- 
dresses, and the very nature of their business, 
writers often bandy gossip that is untrue and may 
be harmful. On June 2nd, in New York, a re- 
ceiver sold the accounts receivable of Dime Pub- 
lications, Inc., with a book value of $1,200. Dime 
Publications Inc., is in no way connected with 
Popular Publications, Inc. This is published in 
respect to the latter named publishing firm, one 
of the most solid and ablest in New York City. 
Sir: 

By the time your valued publication reaches its 
readers, the first issue of Resolute Publications, 
Inc., new magazine, Personal Adventure Stories, 
will be on the newsstands of the nation. 

Previous notices of publication in your magazine 
have brought a very gratifying volume of quality 
contributions from your readers. Our preferred 
length is from 2000 to 4000 words. Payment, 
a cent to a cent and a half a word upon acceptance. 

Stories must be true, first person tales, full of 
danger, suspense and unusual situations. 

Attention is called to our Special Feature De- 
partments—Close Shaves from Death—stories run 
ning from 500 to 1000 words. Prizes are also 
given for daredevil stories of men and women 
who went out hunting for danger and trouble 
and found plenty. 

And also to our Fotoventures, an opening for 
the amateur to send in dramatic photographs 
and win a prize. 

J. A. Roseriexp, Editor, 
404 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


Sir: 
We have been getting too many manuscripts 
of the National Geographic type. We are trying 
our best to get away from the encyclopedic and 
purely factual type of writing. We want intimate 
pictures revealing the life of people in setting 
characteristic of countries all over the world. 
Globe is a new market for new writers. 
are definitely bent on discovering new writers 


We 
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reveal intimate details of life in colorful settings. 
Our maximum word limit has been lengthened to 
3000 words. If an article, short story, essay, 
intimate letter, report or reportage reveals real 
people and dramatic life in picturesque settings 
anywhere, the writer should consider Globe as a 
possible market for those pieces. 

We can also use good translators, and writers 
who do translate and are in contact with foreign 
writers anywhere who can submit their work in 
English. At the present time we need more Latin 
American, Oriental and South African material. 

Globe Magazines, Inc., 

J. W. G. Dunn, Jr., Editor, 
157% West Fifth Street, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 





Sir: 

I am trying to get in touch with a Mr. William 
Henry Lee of New York City. All efforts to 
communicate with him since he left Kansas City in 
1935 have failed. There is some money due him 
from his friend who died. 

Mr. Lee’s mother, Mrs. William H. Lee, Sr., 
wrote educational articles for school magazines 
and was a reader of your magazine. I would 
appreciate hearing from anyone who knows them. 

Bara Balny, 
c/o Associated Writers Foundation, 
P. O. Box 136, Hollywood, Calif. 





Sir: 

Our name Railroad Stories is being changed to 
Railroad Magazine, effective with September is- 
sue (out Aug. 1), but no change will be made 
in editorial policies. This magazine, established 
in 1906, adopted the word “Stories” in 1932 
because we felt that an emphasis on fiction was 
necessary at that time. Now, with a pick-up in 
the railroad industry and a much wider “fan” 
interest, we no longer feel that anything is to be 
gained by baiting our title with the word “Stor- 
ies” although each issue contains about two- 
fifths fiction, in addition to illustrated features 
and departments. 

We are actively in the market for well-written 
person true tales, between 500 and 2000; illus- 
Person true tales, between 500 and 2000; Ilus- 
trated fact articles, between 1000 and 4000, and 
poems, between 12 and 32 lines—each with a 
well developed railroad background but not too 
technical for the general public. 

Most of our fact articles are bought on assign- 
ment. Authors should query us beforehand, stat- 
ing the highlights of the proposed subject and 
qualifications for writing it. We welcome new 
fact and fiction writers and poets, especially those 
who have sold to other magazines. Manuscripts 
are read promptly and good rates are paid on 
acceptance. 

FREEMAN H. Husparp, Editor, 
280 Broadway, New York City. 


Juty, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WHY NOT 
YOU? 


"I now have no hesitancy in going away on 
vacation," writes Miss Miriam Brandon. “I'll 
mail my stories to you as usual and will give 
you my address so the checks can reach me. 





“If anybody had told 
me a year ago | 
would be able to do 
all the things | 
wanted to do, go to 
places I've always 
wanted to see, and ; 
not have to worry ee 
about the sale of my bho 
yarns, | would have 
told them they were 
crazy. It is only be- 
cause of the effi- 
ciency of your office 
that my stuff is click- 
ing so well and | am completely relieved of the 
mechanics of peddling it. It's nice to just sit 
down and write, always knowing that the copy is going 
to be adequately handled. Incidentally, did you know 
that my sales for the past year have averaged between 
eighty and ninety percent of all the stuff turned over 
to International? I'm grateful." 














MIRIAM BRANDON 


Miss Brandon came to us fourteen months ago very much 
discouraged. She had been able to make only an occasional 
small sale during several years of writing. Her work showed 
promise and yet rejection slips rather than checks were the 
usual response from editors. We told her what was wrong 
with her writing, and how to improve it. Within a few 
weeks, revising as per our suggestions, she sold her first 
story under our tutelage. Not many months elapsed before 
she was writing for the 2c a word market. Her work now 
appears regularly in both pulp and quality magazines and 
from June, 1936 to date she has fifty-seven sales to her credit. 


Miss Brandon's case is not an unusual one. It is, of course, 
much more difficult to help new writers make the grade than 
to make sales for our established authors. Yet we are con- 
stantly doing both. We have no courses or collaborations 
for sale; our regular criticisms which enable authors to 
revise successfully without charge make such expenditures 
unnecessary. 


We know we can help YOU as we are helping others. Try 
us with your next manuscript, whether story, article or book. 
Let us tell you what market your work is best suited for, 
ed stories can be improved. Get into the big money 
NOW! 


Rates: $1.00 for manuscripts up to 2000 words, 50c a thousand 
thereafter. Novelettes and Books: 20-30,000 words, $10.00. 
30-40,000 words, $15.00.  40-60,000 words, $20.00. Over 
60,000 words, $25.00. Fees refunded from our 10% sales com- 
mission. No fees after five sales. No charge for resubmis- 
sions. Editorial rewriting available on worthwhile material on 
a percentage basis; details on request. 

Write for fuller information or send us your best manuscript 
today. 


International Publishing 
Service Company 


Literary Agents 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each script up to 
6000 words, and 50 cents for each 3000 words or 
fraction of 3000 thereafter; maximum of $6.00 in- 
cluding novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to 
the publishing, play, radio and movie fields; years 
of continuous advertising in Writer's Digest and other 
leading journals. Advised resubmission is free. 

® No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales- 
letter. You get the truth. 

® Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
If | can't help you sell your script after advising 
collaboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 

© Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


509 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


[MAKE VACATION COUNT 


You Will Need Your Copy of 


THE STORY’S THE THING 


By Agnes Parsons 





This instructive, inspirational book on short- 
story technique is indispensible. It will help 
you to capture incidents, plots and character- 
izations which flash across your summer travels 
and joys! 
Outlines and charts indicate many means 
of gathering material and dozens of ways 
to plot and arrange a story. 


If you expect to cash in on your efforts during 
these days of a booming literary market, you 
cannot afford to guess. You must know. 
Order your copy of THE STORY’S THE 
THING, today. $3.50 postpaid. 


Other Progress Books by Miss Parsons 


Reader-Audience Interest: How to Read, To 
ee ee Ce Prepaid $1.00 


Story Building Guides and Questions for final 
check. Analyze your story before and after 
writing. For limited time .............. 35c 


Descriptive circulars free on request. 


PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 


623 Warner Bros. Theatre Bldg. 
411 West Seventh St., Los Angeles, Calif. 











Si 
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r: 

Please be informed that Tone is no longer 1 

the market for material. 

Paut Mucunick, Editor, 
Philadelphia. 


Sir: 

The primary purpose of Buyers Guide Magazine 
is to publish subjects and articles of varied appeal, 
thrifty and labor-saving ideas, and hints on 
money-making. 

In an effort to secure the desired material, we 
would appreciate it very much if you would pub- 
lish the following in the Market Department of 
your magazine. 

Buyers Guide Magazine, Peekskill, N. Y. Ben 
Lombardi, Editor. 10c per copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We use short stories of varied appeal from 1000 
to 1500 words. We also use articles of interest 
to women. We offer $1.00 apiece for thrifty or 
labor-saving ideas and hints on making money. 
We use photos to illustrate accepted articles. 
We use no poetry. We report within ten days 
and pay $3.00 per story, on publication.” 

Ben Lomsarop, Editor. 


Sir: 

I have been writing for more than two and a 
half years without much success. Last fall I sub- 
scribed to the Writer’s Dicrest and have been 
studying every issue. It is a grand magazine for 
anyone who wants to learn. In the January issue 
of the Dicest, I read E. L. Schwartz’s article, 
Sin, Suffer, and Repent. Then I looked around 
the neighborhood, found a story right away, 
pounded it out on my typewriter, and sent it to 
one of the MacFadden Contests. 

After a wait, they sent me a check for $250. 
My story had been awarded a fourth prize. It was 
the first sale I had ever made to any magazine— 
thanks to WrRITER’s DicEsT. 

Myrt_e A. BRAATEN, 
Box 94, Cathlamet, Wash. 


Sir: 

I have just become affiliated with The Robbins 
Publishing Company, Inc., as Associate Editor on 
two of their publications: “Industrial Gas,” and 
“Gas Appliance Merchandizing.” After the usual 
orientation, I am on the war-path (friendly) for 
material. The requirements for both publications 
follow: 

“Industrial Gas.” (Mo. 25c.) Illustrated articles 
dealing with world-wide gas news. Length: 800 
to 1500 words. Payment: 30c per column inch. 
Payment for photographs ranged from $2.00 to 
$5.00, and is handled separately. Single news 
photos are also used. Engineering type. 

“Industrial Gas’ is a magazine whose purpose 
is to define the sphere of gas utilization in the 
economic solution of heating problems and to 
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interpret that solution in the changing light of new 
research, new equipment, and new rates. 

“Gas Appliance Merchandizing.” (Mo. 25c). 
Illustrated articles dealing with the merchandizing 
of domestic gas appliances—ranges, refrigerators, 
heaters. Material must have human interest appeal. 
Smart merchandizing ideas wanted. Same length 
and rate of payment as above. 

This magazine interests of all gas appliance deal- 
ers and discussing the markets for modern home 
equipment, the methods by which dealers expand 
sales and profits, and the mechanics of proper in- 
sallation and service to create increased numbers 
of satisfied customers. 

H. Troy ARLINGTON, 
Robbins Publishing Co., 
9 E. 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 





Sir: 

Owing to a change in the sales promotional 
plans of The Studebaker Corporation, the idea of 
publishing the magazine, Haul-Age, has been in- 
definitely postponed. 





Sir: 

Beginning with the July issue of Mademoiselle, 
one important story by an unknown authoress will 
supplant the several short stories that have ap- 
peared in each issue in the past. Articles will be 
staff-written. 

Fiction will find first favor whose principal char- 
acters are smart young women and whose length 
is somewhere between 1500 and 2500 words. We 
are definitely not interested in the “collegiate” type 
of story. Payment will be at our usual rates on 
acceptance. 

We shall be grateful if you will give publicity 
to the new fiction plan in your columns. And 
kindly stress the fact that in the future we shall 
not be considering fiction written by men. 

The new editor of Mademoiselle is Betsy Talbot 
Blackwell. 

Georce WALLER, Jr., 
Mademoiselle, 1 East 57th Street, 
New York City. 





Sir: 

I want to use as the title to my book a title that 
was used some years ago by another writer. May I 
do this without subjecting myself to grief? 


ELMIRAH FACcINI, 
Dallas, Texas. 


_ If your title is identical to one still popular, and 
im the same general field as the original, the first 
publisher could hold that his common law rights 
ae violated by your use of his title which may 
‘ause your book to sell copies by deceiving people 


into believing it is the originally popular book. 


If your title copies another title no longer popu- 
lt, and in a somewhat different field, the first 
publisher has no recourse. One of the ablest book 
publishers in Boston wrote us last month on the 
‘ame question: “It is established that there is no 
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SUMMER‘ SELL! 


RITERS! Get your stories on the 
market now! Steal a march on the 
vacationing “big names.” Editors 


are planning their fall issues; a 
story sold during the summer months when 
competition is less keen will serve as an enter- 
ing wedge that will eventually burst the mar- 
kets wide open for you. 


DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR LITERARY 
SUCCESS! 


Learn the truth about your _ talents. 
Can you really write?—or should you give 
up trying? For nearly a score of years I 
have been writing and selling to magazines, 
newspapers and 
syndicates. I have 
held the highest of 
editorial posts. And 
now I am helping 





CHEK-Chart Method 


All stories submitted to 
the ACME LITERARY 
AGENCY are criticized by 


the exclusive, copyrighted . 
CHEK-Chart Method. Each | Others —- showing 
of the 15 vital story ele- beginning writers 


egg Pa examined separate- 
ly and set forth on the 
CHEK- Chart to show you 
at a glance the strong as 
well as the weak points of 
your story. Nothing is neg- 
lected, nothing gvotiocues. 

A_detailed SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY REPORT. “advises 
you with regard to changes 


how to avoid the 
pitfalls that result 
in frustration and 
despair — how to 
take the short cuts 
that lead toliterary 








d ing tater one » — > 
"Clear Competent, PER- | fame and _ fortune. 
SONAL help! I CAN HELP 

YOU! Send me 





your stories, books, plays. I will read them 
for their sales possibilities. If they can be 
sold I'll sell them. If not I'll tell you frankly 
and honestly what is wrong. Ill show you 
clearly and completely what you must do to 
make them salable. 


LOW READING FEES 


I claim no magic powers. I claim only 
experience and the ability to judge your story 
expertly and to criticize it constructively. 
My fees are low; 50c per thousand words 
to 30,000, $15 flat 
above that. My 





° WwW ! 
work is done under ONDERFUL! 
. mt Mz 
amoney-back guar- | chart, though uniaue. is “won: 
oortuns It tells more 


antee. I help you 
or refund your fee. 
This is your op- 
portunity. I have 
hundreds of eager 
markets for good 
stories. Send me 
your work today! 
A copy of my valu- — 
able booklet, “How ‘Your criticism seems based 
to Sell What You 
Write,’ will be 
mailed upon re- 
quest. It’s Free. 


Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C ATLANTA, GA. 


in 
few words than para aph 
after paragraph could explain. 


. G. 8. 
Westmoreland, Kansas 





‘“‘Let me thank you for the 
wonderful criticism. You can 
tell one more in a few para- 
graphs than most people can 
get out of several textbooks.’ 


Thomasviile, Georgia 


ts information alone, I 
feel certain, could change the 
fateof manya rejected story.”’ 


Seattie, W: ashington 
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“There are a lot of fellows 
telling you that ‘you too can 
write’ stuff. But Jack Woodford 
is the only one who goes on to 
prove it.” — Arnold Gingrich, 
editor of Esquire. 


(From the introduction to the forth- 
coming new edition of Jack Woodford's 


Trial of Error.) 













OOK WRITERS! 


I need good book manuscripts for placement 
through my New York office. you have a work 
of merit, I can get it before the right people. 

, I also sell es to magazines and motion 
picture studios. Five screen stories sold in one week 
in May; others contracted for. 

Write for full particulars and let me know what 
you can supply. 


CHARLES CARSON 
Authors’ Agent 
332 Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


















SUMMER SPECIAL!! 
Good For July, August, Sept. (1937) Only 


Clip this advertisement, 
send it with three poems and $1 
or one short story and $3 
for trial criticism. 
Return postage please. 
ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Critic 


Author of “How To Revise Your Own Poems” 
Contributor to The New Yorker, the Nation, Lit. Digest, C. S. 
jonitor, Saturday Review, Moult’s Best Poems, 0. Henry & 
O’Brien’s Best Short Stories, The Writer, The Writer’s Digest, etc. 


6413 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 
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copyright in a title. Examination of the United 
States Catalogue will show you a great number of 
instances where titles are repeated. Of course, a 
publisher is inclined to avoid duplication of titles, 
but he is not legally required to do so.”—Ed, 





Sir: 

I would like it called to the attention of your 
readers that the editorial department, or Script 
Division of National Radio Features has been 
transferred to Fort Smith, Ark. We are in need 
of good human-interest dramas and mystery plays 
in 6, 10, and 13 episodes of 15 and 30 minute 
length. We can also use the single drama. Action, 
smart dialogue, technical simplicity, and small 
casts are imperative. Interest should be mid-west 
and south-west. We contract, pay royalty, or buy 
outright in accord with our confidence in an 
accepted script. Rates are gauged by the spon- 
sor, or by the importance of the broadcast, as 
well as by merit of the script. 

We are prepared to handle their manuscripts 
for a service fee of 25c; no reading fee, or other 
obligations. Commission only. 

Auten E. HAtt, Director, 
Script Division, National Radio 
Features ; Fort Smith, Ark. 





Sir: 

We are interested in 15 minute radio scripts for 
our transcription department. Scripts must be 
professional and in series of 13, 26, or 52. We 
charge no reading fee but scripts must be accom- 
panied by return postage and return envelope, 
with some indication as to the price expected. We 
guarantee quick reading and quick decision. 

The first episode of accepted scripts will be cast 
and produced with professional Hollywood radio 
and motion picture players and directed by one 
of the finest directors in the business. A record 
is made and offered to possible sponsors for either 
live or transcribed programs. 

We are not a new firm, but up to this time 
have been using no outside material. However, 








structive assistance. 


EFFECTIVE HELP COUNTS! 


1F YOU GET 
HELP — GET 
RESULTS 





Fiction of selling 
writers handled on 
10%, and we help you 
reach new markets. 








Sell and Increase Your Sales! 


“I take this opportunity to thank you for the time and effort you manifestly spent on my 
stories—your careful analysis, notes and well founded criticisms. 
lished occasionally but this is the first time I have ever tried such authoritative and such con- 
I feel I have gone forward and with your help I hope to make my selling 
record more than spasmodic.” A. M.S. (Name on request). 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some 
help. Let’s get to work — that’s our business — guiding writers as well as selling. 
directed efforts — not luck — bring results! Try us. 

Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
assistance, criticism, and revision for placement and 
publication of your manuscripts. 


a WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your stories, novels and books. 
f you want to sell, we can help you! Information on request. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 


I have had manuscripts pub- 


Intelligent, 


The fee is very low. 








NEW YORK CITY 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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we now find that the demand for radio programs 
js exceeding our supply. We would greatly ap- 
preciate your letting your readers know of our 
wants. J. G. Assorrt, 
Bonded Recordings, 
7051 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood, California. 





The Nation published in its “Letters To 
the Editor” page on June 19 this comment 
on the American Writer’s Congress. We are 
reprinting only part of the letter as it came 
tous past our deadline date. 

Dear Sirs: 

Some weeks ago I received an invitation to the 
Second American Writers’ Congress, held in New 
York, June 4-6. I read the statement of the aims 
of the congress: to mobilize American writers 
against fascism and to enable left-wing writers to 
discuss their common problems. These seemed to 
me wholly admirable objectives, and I sent in a 
dollar and became a delegate. Your readers might 
be interested in my experiences. 

I am ardently opposed to fascism, and I as- 
sume that all the other participants in the con- 
gress shared my opposition. The logical question 
before the congress, it would therefore seem, was 
not, Is fascism to be fought? but rather, How is 
fascism to be fought? 

My politically sophisticated friends warned: me 
that the congress was a maneuver of the Com- 
munist Party, and that I was naive to expect any 
such discussions—-since discussion implies the pos- 
sibility of disagreement. (Anyway) no such discus- 
sion took place. The congress assumed an a priori 
agreement on Stalinist policies. 

The congress was one long “pep talk,”’ reminis- 
cent of the rallies I used to attend at Phillips 
Exeter Academy on the eve of the annual foot- 
ball game with Andover. In this case, Andover 
was replaced by fascism. A great many intensely 
earnest people told us over and over that we must 
lick fascism, but as to the strategy—that was en- 
tirely up to Quarterback Stalin. Anyone who 
criticized his tactics was a Trotskyite wrecker and 
asassin (read: “lacking in school spirit’’). 

At the opening session Browder launched a 
venomous attack on Trotskyism and its “liberal 
stooges.” 

The remaining two days of the congress were 
devoted to sessions limited to delegates. Innocu- 
ous, non-controversial papers were read. A refined 
lady in a jaunty hat gave a history of Italian 
literature in the best ladies’ club manner; Mal- 
colm Cowley presented a “Time Marches 
On!” sort of summary of recent literary events, 
Albert Rhys Williams told us that billions of books 
are published in the U.S.S.R.; Henry Hart was of 
the opinion that publishers are out to make money 
and have little real feeling for literature; and 
almost every one warned us in convincing detail 
that fascism is inimical to culture. After every 
Paper, a discussion period. But, alas, there was 
little discussion. This seems to have disturbed 
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LEGEND AMONG 
WRITERS... 


That's the term most generally used about 
Jack Woodford, who has helped more writers 
to success than any other professional author 
in the country. 

Books, stories and serials by writers who 
have learned Woodford's methods appear on 
current publishers’ lists, and on the stands 
every month, 

Author of over 2,000 stories and articles 
in leading magazines, and 34 books, the best 
known of which is his famous TRIAL AND 
ERROR, Jack Woodford was asked some 
years ago by hundreds of TRIAL AND 
ERROR readers to develop the ideas in the 
book at greater length, so that they might 
be used in practice. The result was SUPER- 
VISED STORY WRITING, a series of assign- 
ments, which since its beginning has been 
outstandingly successful in helping its students 
appear in print. We shall be glad to send 
you a list of the latest S. S. W. student 
appearances. 

On the basis of TRIAL AND ERROR and 
his other books and stories, Mr. Woodford 
was recently called to Hollywood where he 
will shortly a in the four figure a week class. 
S. S. W., based upon TRIAL AND ERROR, 
teaches you how to put into practice those 
tricks that helped Woodford become one 
of the most widely published writers in 
America today. (See WHO'S WHO.) 


Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 


To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive 
course in professional writing. It carries a thirty day 
money-back guarantee. We are willing to gamble a 
month of our work on your satisfaction. The course 
should take you three months to complete. In addition 
we market your stories for you on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. That's 
why we send you up to the minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND 
ERROR goes to you free with the course; if you 
already have the book, we make a special allowance. 
Coupon below brings you details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 
| East 44th Street 

New York, New York 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


TS occcsasccsaves 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


The Leading and Largest Writer's Magazine 





and Mexico, $2 
a year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


sessions, 


Volume 17 


JULY, 1937 No. 8 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should 
be sent two weeks before 
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PROOF! 


My plan works—here is tangible proof that the 
INSURED SERVICE brings results. My claim of 
one sale for the first five scripts sent me still holds. 
In a very few cases | have failed to make a sale 
of one of the first five. In some cases, the first 
story sold, in other cases, the fifth story sold. 

Cash in on this STREAMLINED SERVICE. All 
reports are made via AIR MAIL whenever air mail 
can reach you. 

Check these features: AIR MAIL reports, IN- 
SURED MARKETING (your marketing fee re- 
funded if | fail to sell) a fifteen day service on 
a complete service, prompt acknowledgment of 
payment for servicing, and special market reports 
on the progress of your script. The only CHARGE 
ACCOUNT service available. Establish credit— 
and you can pay on a monthly basis. Some clients 
pay with checks received from stories sold! 

Ask for the GREEN SHEET and special bonus 
certificates. 

Reading fees: One 


words of manuscript. 


dollar each five thousand 


Editorial Office: BOX 33, STATION E 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


(Literary Broker) 


Manuscripts addressed to me at Upland, 
will also reach me. 


Indiana, 
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QOK Sisnseiite Wanted 


ALL subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World War, 
Professions, History, Politics, Sports, 
Humor, Juveniles, Miscellaneous. 
Prose (30,000 words and up) ; Short 
Stories and Verse (book-size collections). Friendly 
reading free, and prompt decision. New writers 
particularly welcome. 
On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Judge Joseph 
Buffington, Gelett Burgess, Mrs. Albert Sidney 
Burleson, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel 
Clarence D. Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. 
Coontz, Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John 
A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas P. 
Magruder, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. George 
T. Marye, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. 
Luisa Tetrazzini, and Howard Thurston. 

Submit your own typewritten book MS.—prose 
or poetry—to a House of friendly editors, able 
artists, punctual printers, and book sales channels. 
Write first, if you prefer, about your work. 


Dorrance & Company 
(Incorporated 1920) 
General Book Publishers 
Dept. W. D. Drexel! Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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some of the more innocent sponsors of the con- 


gress. 
As the congress dragged on, its superbly simple 
strategy became increasingly clear. At Friday’s 
mass-meeting, when no rebuttal was possible, 
Browder attacked the critics of Stalinism. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the hypocrisy of 
a congress which pretends to be creating a united 
front of anti-fascist writers while actually exclud- 
ing and even slandering a considerable group of 
eminent anti-fascist writers. This exclusion has 
nothing to do with fascism, communism, or de- 
mocracy. It is simply that these writers, with 
whom I am proud to ally myself, are critical of the 
present bureaucratic regime which is distorting so- 
calism in the U.S.S.R., and critical of the policies 
of its American branch. Again and again, in pub- 
lic and in private conversation with the leading 
spirits of the congress, it was made quite clear to 
me that radicals with my heretical views about 
Stalinism were not welcome. One of them cut 
short my criticisms with, “Well, if you don’t like 
it, stay away.” I submit that this is not an intell.- 
gent way to build up a united front of American 
writers against fascism. 

—Dwicut MacDona np. 


The objection expressed above by Mr. 
MacDonald (a socialist) is valid. The gov- 
ening group of the American Writers’ Con- 
gress does assume that all of its convention 
attendants are in general agreement on most 
of the Communist doctrines which, appar- 
ently, are so clear and plain to them that any 
objections would be impossible for an intelli- 
gent writer to make. 

Therefore, the assumption, of a general 
agreement on Communism, is never ex- 
pressed in the invitations that the American 
Writer’s Congress sends to writers. As a re- 
sult some writers not accustomed to the sin- 
cere naivity (or trickery, if you feel that way 
about it) of propagandists for the American 
Writers’ Congress are always surprised when 
they attend only to find themselves at a 
Communist pep meeting. 

There is no room for a general discussion 
at a meeting of The American Writers’ Con- 
gress of the wisdom Communism, because it 
is assumed all members are agreed on the 
subject. So that the charge of trickery will 
not be thrown at it in the future, we sug- 
gest to the American Writers’ Congress that 
it officially labels itself as a political maneu- 
vering movement of the Communist Party ; 
or as an affiliate with the blessing of the C.P. 

That will save those who do not share 
those political views from the need of attend- 
ing.—Ep. 


Jury, 1937 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








HOLLYWOOD 
STORY CONFERENCE GROUP 


Thirty-six writers meet here in Hollywood, weekly, for 
mutual aid, under the leadership of Bert Mitchell Ander- 
son. Their completed stories, = te and synopses are sub- 
jected to constructive appraisal for Reader-Interest and 
salability. This productive group culminates Anderson’s 
brilliant career. As an instructor in the public schoo's 
of Hollywood, Los Angeles, Beverly Hills, Pasadena, Lon 
Beach and private classes his adult-students have sol 
thousands of dollars worth of ‘‘slick,’’ “‘pulp,’”’ ‘“‘quality”’ 
and screen stories. 

YOUR OPPORTUNITY is now open for similar cap- 
able, personal help on your work. The fee (for a lim- 
ited time) is $5.00 (plus return stage) for a sincere 
appraisal of your manuscript of 6000 words or less; to- 
gether with specific, practical advice and experienced 
information designed to guide you to greater success as 
a writer. Complete satisfaction is guaranteed. For quick 
results use Air Mail Postage. Address and make mone 
orders payable to REXFORD BELLAMY, Manager, 1919 
Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


The Hollywood Writer's Kit 


Writers of all types of fiction make their work more sal- 
able with the Hollywood Writer’s Kit. Professionals 
state: ‘‘It gives aid from ‘“‘story germ’’ to completed 
MMS.”’ It is unlike any “‘set’’ of books or “‘course’’ of 
lessons. Actually, it is a writer’s work kit of methods 
. . for constant reference . . . story build-up . . . put-. 
ting in big ‘‘dramatic lift’”’ . . . building crisis by crisis 
. . . laws of suspense . . . the “emotional arc”’ . . . mak- 
ing rejected MMS salable . . . plotting . . . infusing 
character and life into weak flat yarns . . . developing 
story ideas . . . opening the story . . . climax... 
vastly more than this, for easy practical reference 
These Kits were made for Bert Mitchell Anderson’s fol- 
lowers in Hollywood and ag Each Kit has 8 units 
or ‘‘volumes” (not thick dry books) . . . the famous 
‘Acid Test for Stories’ is pocket-size; the ‘‘Emotional 
Arc Chart’? stands on your desk; the other Six are 8', 
x 11 in Heavy Spiral-Bound Covers practical, 
charted, condensed material that is used by writers who 
sell their stuff. If you order the Kit from this ad, you 
are entitled to TWO STORY CRITICISMS without 
extra charge. Price for the Eight Unit Kit in a tough, 
flexible case plus 2 criticisms $18.50 . . . or you may 
order HALF A KIT and 1 Criticism for $9.75 and the 
other half later. Your money refunded after a week’s 
trial if it does not meet your needs. Make Money Or- 
ders payable to... 
REXFORD BELLAMY, Publisher 
1919 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, California 
(Illustrated folder sent on request) 
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28 Ib. Glazed Rawhide Kraft—Outgoing size 9% x 12%. 

Return size 9 x 12. 
25 of either size, 65c: 25 of each size, $1.00 

West of the Rockies add 10%. Prices are post-paid. 

Send for our free circular listing other writers’ supplies. 
CHARLES SENNEWALD & COMPANY 
“The Author’s Supply House”’ 

4596 Aldine Avenue St. Louts, Mo. 
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WRITE FOR CHILDREN! 
BOOKS—SHORT STORIES—RADIO 


Comparatively few know how to 
write for juveniles. To the trained 
writer of children’s stories and non- 
fiction child articles it may prove ex- 
ceptionally profitable. This is the age 
of specialization. Publishers paid me 
$1000 advance royalty on each of my 
two last ‘‘Oz’? books — ‘Laughing 
Dragon of Oz’’ and “Enchanted Prin- 
cess of Oz.’’ My personal assistance, ’ 
advice and criticism available to limited number of writ- 
ers—beginners or professional. Market advice. Write 


me today. 
FRANK BAUM 
“WIZAR) OF OZ" ENTERPRISES 
10807 Rochester Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Ist Prize: My help with your writing problems for one year (Value)... .$4 


During July, August and September I will EACH MONTH select the eight new wil 
whose manuscripts indicate the best sales possibilities, and will train them in writin 
sell—entirely without charge, except my regular agency commission on sales. 


THE EIGHT PRIZES EACH MONTH 





2nd Prize: My help as above for six months............... a 2 
3rd Prize: My help as above for three months ............ “ 1 
4th Prize: My help as above on 40,000 words of your 
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5th and 6th Prizes: My help as above on 20,000 words 


(2 prizes, each worth $20.00)..... 


7th and 8th prizes: My help as above on 10,000 words 


(2 prizes, each worth $10.00)..... 


Total Value of Prizes Each Month.............. $8 





ENTER THIS CONTEST TODAY! 


The BEGINNER’S FICTION CON- 
TEST is open to all writers who have 
not sold more than four fiction stories 
nor had a novel published within the 
last year. All you need do to enter is 
to submit a manuscript for my agency 
service at my regular rates specified 
below: 


My help and advice with your indi- 
vidual writing and selling problems 
costs $3.00 on manuscripts up to 2000 
words and $1.00 for each additional 
thousand words. BOOKS: 25-40,000 
words, $15.00; 41-60,000 words, $20.00; 
61-80,000 words, $22.50; 81-100,000 
words, $25.00. For this you receive: 
(1) Immediate recommendation of 
salable manuscripts to actively buying 
editors. On American sales I charge 
10% commission ; on foreign sales, 15%. 
(2) If your scripts are unsalable, I will 
render an honest constructive criticism 
telling you exactly why, and will show 
you specifically how to revise and replot 
those which can be made salable. 


Give your literary talent a real chance by entering your best manuscript | 
this Contest immediately. Full details, rules and Contest entry blanks will be [i 
Write for them NOW—while you are thinking of it! 


nished on request. 








SUCCESS ... Which YOU, 
can achieve... 


Some of the Tangible Results Obtaind 
For Last Year’s Winners: 


George Michener, first prize = 
in my July, 1936 Contest, is today 
regular contributor to 
the leading western 
markets. Ive sold 
100% of the novelets 
he has produced, his 
latest bringing $200. 

“You have a sound 
knowledge of editorial 
requirements and the .« 
ability to draw out 
and intelligently direct 





the best of an aspiring writer’s talents} 


he says. 


Other 1936 Contest winners, begin 
ners when their prizes were awarded 
now regularly receive my checks fa 
sales to leading general and wometi 
slicks and throughout the entire pub 
field—sales made possible by my tray 
ing during their prize periods. 

YOU can be among the new writen 


I'll launch through the 1937 BEGIN, 
NERS’ FICTION CONTEST. 





AUGUST LENNIGER 
LITERARY AGENT 


45 WEST 45 7TH STREET 
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The Next Phase of the 


American Novel 


By Haroip Strauss 
Editor Covici Freide 


writers is that they do not speak the 

language of their times. Intellectual 
hermits, they are not sufficiently at ease with 
the ideas of their contemporaries. Yet, had 
they given time to a study of the ideas and 
objectives of contemporary literature, they 
might have produced valuable work. This 
article, consequently, is an attempt to sketch 
roughly the current objectives of the Amer- 
ican novel and its coming change in the im- 
mediate future. 

It is a shocking fact that most young 
authors make no effort to mitigate the isola- 
tion of their minds. A mathematician or a 
chemist would not dream of advancing a new 
hypothesis until he had familiarized himself 
with all the available material on his special 
subject. Should a novelist advance hypotheses 
concerning human behavior with any less 
qualifications? 

Most young authors entertain hopelessly 
romantic notions of the manner in which 
genius has come to perch on their brows. 
Once bitten by the emotional urge to write, 
they set out on their literary careers without 
the least suspicion of where they are headed. 
They are impelled by every motive save the 
right one—by the craving for self-expression, 
by the need to release bottled-up impulses, 


Te tragedy of so many gifted young 
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by the imagined glamors of the literary life, 
or vanity. They fondly trust to their knowl- 
edge of English grammar (such as it is) and 
to the richness of their own souls. Mapless, 
they scoot on, awaiting divine dispensation. 

That dispensation is earned, not given. It 
is earned sometimes by writers who acci- 
dentally drift into the mainstream of the life 
of their community. This stream is the tem- 
per of the times, the zeitgeist that a writer 
must tap to speak with any significance. In 
simple words, he must speak the language of 
the community. 

This language, of course, is not a mere 
matter of the dictionary ; it is a matter of cul- 
ture, of the knowledge of trends of thought 
and endeavor in the community. Thus a 
writer must chart his course from the records 
of other writers. He must, above all else, be 
a reader, and a discriminating one. He must 
know the problems that are immediate to his 
community, and what has been done to solve 
them. He must know why the contemporary 
novel has developed as it has, what its cur- 
rent characteristics are, and why certain 
styles and modes live longer. Furthermore, 
he must choose his models carefully, and be 
familiar with the bad as well as the good. 

Discriminating reading also requires that 
one keep abreast of the vanguard of Amer- 
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ican literature. For it obviously will not do 
to dwell, perhaps under the influence of an 
elderly clergyman or a vintage schoolmistress, 
in the moral atmosphere of a bygone day— 
to pore over the fifty-seven volumes of the 
works of Mrs. Sigourney which are still to be 
found on the bookshelves of many rural 
families, or even over the problem literature 
of a past generation. The most admirable 
imitation of “The Rise of Silas Lapham,” or 
even “The Pit,’ would be disdained today. 
When I have seen the carefully constructed 
and polished product of some isolated mind 
fretting over problems solved by the Vic- 
torians, I have wondered what all that effort, 
and, indeed, competency, would have pro- 
duced had it functioned in the world of 
today. 


HE provincial, the cloistered, the “crank” 
touch is immediately felt by publishers’ 
readers, and is regarded as a ground for im- 
mediate rejection. Of course I am talking 
about provincialism of the mind, for a young 
man can spend his year on the Left Bank of 
the Seine, come back to America and live in 
Greenwich Village, and still remain as cal- 
low as the day on which his fond Squeedonk 
parent gave him the funds for his sabbatical. 
There is no remedy for provincialism of 
the mind save contact with other minds ; and 
while this contact may in rare instances be 
achieved by personal encounter, for the most 
part it is to be made with the least loss of 
motion through books. 

Any dictionary will provide a writer with 
definitions. But the overtones, the burdens 
of suggestion that good writing must bear, 
are the exclusive property of the common- 
wealth of letters. 

In the old days this used to be fairly ob- 
vious. An Englishman in the time of Dryden 
or Pope not only learned his own language, 
but familiarized himself with the attitudes of 
mind of the great classical authors. In other 
words, he not only had a dictionary for defi- 
nitions, but a sound grounding in the over- 
tones of language, so that when he talked to 
the wits in Will’s Coffee House he could be 
pretty sure that he was using the same words 
in the same way. Even political differences 
mattered little, for he could move from the 
mixed group at Will’s to the ardently Whig 


group at Button’s, and still be pretty sure 
that when liberty was mentioned, it was lib- 
erty as thought of by Cicero. And there was 
no doubt in his mind about the precise mean- 
ing of such words as soul, patriotism, poetry, 
peace, love and commerce. Yet who today 
knows the meaning of such words on an- 
other’s tongue? One must at least find out 
whether the speaker is a Communist, a Freu- 
dian, an engineer, a liberal, a humanist or 
any one of a dozen other ists before one can 
conjure a meaning out of these words. 

Our civilization has become more complex, 
and the physical and social sciences have de- 
veloped entirely new vocabularies. It is no 
longer possible to rely on a classical education 
to gain universal understanding. The other 
day I heard an eminent psychiartrist toss off 
quite casually the remark that “money is 
love.” That is just as much gibberish to me 
as “Father Divine is God.” Of course I know 
that the psychiatrist subscribes to Freud’s 
theories of the sexual determination of hu- 
man behavior, and by means of this knowl- 
edge I can make some sort of rough transla- 
tion of the words, “money is love,” into my 
own language. But this language itself, even 
though it is English, is just as foreign to me 
as Gaelic. 

This, naturally, is an extreme example; it 
should warn you, however, against muttering 
under your breath in a language of your own 
devising, or in one derived from a specialized 
source. 


LTTERATURE is man’s attempt to look 

at himself. If a writer is successful in 
this inspection, and probes deeply, he reaches 
certain broad and basic factors in the history 
of man, factors having influences upon, and 
intelligible to, his audience. This audience 
will be limited in size to the community from 
which the writer draws his inspiration—and 
this community may be for some the village, 
for some the nation, and for some few, per- 
haps, the world. Its boundaries need never 
be geographic. 

Thus the first essential of literature is a 
binding culture, the establishment of a com- 
mon cultural basis such as existed in the 
Elizabethan Court, the French Salons of the 
eighteenth century, and in Boston in the 
nineteenth century. (As reading collateral to 
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this article I strongly suggest The Flowering 
of New England,* by Van Wyck Brooks, 
An exciting book in its own right, it makes 
clear just how a literature can spring from 
community of living.) Without this com- 
mon cultural basis, any writer remains for- 
ever a lone voice crying in the wilderness. 
At best he becomes a rootless T. S. Eliot, 
exhorting a small clique of devotees who 
have learned his language, or an E, E. Cum- 
mings, worshipping his own differentiae in 
isolation. At worst, he will become a mem- 
ber of the crack-pot army. 


You are entitled to ask where in America 
there is to be discovered a binding culture, 
an unimpoverished acre of soil on which you 
can raise an honest crop. I can give you no 
pat answer. You have to face the vastness 
and complexity of American life, the mul- 
tiple regional influences and the disparity of 
social conditions. If you do not feel confi- 
dent that you can penetrate to the core of 
American life, you will be wiser to confine 
yourself to the region which you can justly 
call your community, be it a large district 
such as New England, or a single county in a 
prairie state. 

Among the non-geographical groups of 
like-thinking individuals, only the Commu- 
nists and the Cavaliers have an organized 
literature. The Cavaliers indulge their nos- 
talgia for the days of the old culture in the 
South, and write epics of its decay. They 
have taught us their vocabulary—magnolia 
blossoms, moonlight, gallantry—and we ac- 
cept it as a basis of a literature of romantic 
escape. The historical novel offers a sound 
but limited solution. As Eugene Lyons men- 
tioned in the Dicest, many Russian writers 
have turned to it. In its pages we are elo- 


quent, for it is easy to have breadth of vision 


when looking backward through the telescope 
of the years. This literature has its place. 
But are we to have nothing but historical 
novels? 

There are a few other plots upon which a 
crop can be raised, but the erosion of time 
is rapidly having its way with them. The 
psychological novel of the twenties is on 
its way out. Its illegitimate child, the libido- 
liberating sex thriller, is even less in evidence. 





*Dutton, $4.00. 
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Old Boston has none of the romance of the 
Southern tradition, but there is enough top- 
soil left around Massachusetts Bay to pro- 
duce a book like “The Late George Apley” 
once in a while. The old Chicago crowd, 
which once numbered such penmasters as 
Dreiser, Sandburg and Hecht, is dated. 
The Menckenites followed their master into 
senility. Phil Stong brought us many imita- 
tors without his story technique and with less 
to say. On the Pacific Coast a small group of 
writers resolutely stuffing their ears against 
nearby Hollywood, turn out an amorphous 
product undefinable save when it concerns a 
little band of San Francisco bohemians cling- 
ing desperately to the life of their community. 


WHT then is left? Where is one to turn 

for that deeper language about which I 
have been talking, for that community of 
meaning, that comradeship of mind without 
which no literature can thrive? There is little 
left except the photographic realistic novel, 
now about to give birth to its successor. That 
enormous and complex group of novels 
classed as realistic; that group which makes 
a picture of life as it is, without meaning and 
without pattern (and without that subtle in- 
terpretive mirroring of a creative imagination 
that makes all the difference between fact 
and art) : that group of which Clifton Fadi- 
man wrote : 


“These novels obtain what reality they have 
largely from an accurate rendering of the noises 
that human beings currently make in their daily 
simple needs of communication ; and that part of 
such novels not composed of these noises consists 
of a prose which is no more alive than the prose 
of a competent newspaper writer.” 


ET it is these novels, through a series of 
historical, economic and sociological acci- 
dents, which set the tone. of literature today. 
Eighty per cent of the fiction manuscripts 
trat come into my office clearly reveal that 
their authors believe that a crude, facile 
realism is justification enough for their 
writing. Who, on the face of things, is to 
blame them? Has not wave after wave of 
realists, from Norris and Dreiser to James 
Farrell and Meyer Levin, received the acco- 
lade of the critics and the public? Has not 
the success of such writers suggested that the 
factual existence of a thing is sufficient reason 
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to make a record of it on paper? And count- 
less thousands are making their records—rec- 
ords that may be reportage, but certainly 
are not novels. 

The fault undoubtedly lies in the reduiction 
of literary criticism to mere book reviewing— 
to condensing for a public too lazy or too 
harrassed to do its own reading of the con- 
tents of the important books as they are pub- 
lished. This failure of book criticism in 
America is our gravest concern as writers. 
Here, I can only urge you, since the situation 
is what it is, to attempt to become your own 
critic by more assiduous and more discrimi- 
nating reading. And you should pay as much 
attention to bad novels as to good. A great 
novel may move you profoundly, and a 
mediocre novel will clearly and in the most 
practical fashion disclose pitfalls to avoid. 

Photographic realism has become a gigan- 
tic and effective pitfall for so many writers 
that the entire second part of this article will 
be devoted to an attempt to disclose its ori- 
gins, the reasons for its popularity, its dan- 
gers, and why it has largely outlived its use- 
fulness. I hope that you will see why you 
have been beguiled by it and why you must 
shun it. 


II. 


HEMINGway tells us that he went to 

Spain to see bullfights because he felt 
he knew nothing about human emotions, and 
the bullfight reveals certain primitive emo- 
tions in their crudest and starkest form. The 
decadent emotionalists of the Parisian Left 
Bank, among whom he had been living, and 
the stolid, sentimental hinterlanders who in 
the post-war years had been glorifying Bab- 
bittry and from whom he had fled, each in 
their own way made s0 artificial the descrip- 
tion of human emotions that a new state- 


ment, a new language, had become neces- 
sary. Hemingway was rebelling against the 
didacticism and academicism of a dying fash- 
ion. His influence was vital and refreshing. 
But wait; let us see what happened to his 
influence in the hands of his imitators. 

While these imitators were toying with a 
sort of lurid sensationalism and with a stac- 
cato, elliptical style, other writers were hav- 
ing a glorious time trying out their new 
knowledge of Freudian psychology, putting 
the booboisie to shame, and rediscovering the 
possibilities of the regional novel. Sinclair 
Lewis was producing his fine, accurate steel 
engravings of American types, and Virginia 
Woolf and James Joyce were satisfying the 
craving for new modes of expression. 

And then came the depression. Suddenly 
we saw that vast changes had been coming 
over the world since the war, that literature, 
like Alexander Woollcott, had fiddled while 
the actual world was burning, that the very 
basis of civilized life had been altered and 
the structure of society torn apart. The 
imagination of America was once more en- 
slaved to material concerns. Light fiction 
stopped selling almost completely, and the 
best-seller lists began to be filled with prob- 
lem novels which picked up at the point 
where Norris and Dreiser left off, and with 
books on economics. 

To our credit let it be said that a large 
body of writers deserted their opium dreams 
immediately and, now aware of the material 
basis of society, sought to investigate and in- 
terpret that basis. Their intent was faultless; 
their achievement negligible. 

And the reason? The reason was that they 
had clutched at the first available style, the 
style that served Hemingway so well and was 
to serve them so poorly, and applied it to 
social themes that required not staccato im- 
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Harold Strauss has put on the Covici Friede list the following authors during 


his editorship: 


Harry Sackler, John Steinbeck, Harriette Simpson, 


Eugene 


Armfield, Constance W. Dodge, Fritz Faulkner, Albert Gervais, and Charles 


Norden. 


Strauss graduated from Harvard in 1928, and spent two years studying and 


traveling in Europe. He returned to this country to become editor for 


lfred 


H. King who originally intended to publish only translations of Cetngeeeee 


foreign works. He joined Covici Friede in 1932 and was made Editor-in 


hief in 


1935. For the past five years he has been doing book reviews regularly for The 


New York Times. 
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pressionism, but eloquence, perspective and 
breadth of vision. 

Their result was, and is, a technique that 
is called photographic realism, a technique 
that expresses only the confusion of writers 
in a world that is changing too fast for 
them. The philosophy of these realists is 
atomistic. The catastrophe of the depression 
drove them madly in search of security, of 
intellectual as well as mental security; and 
intellectual security itself, they felt, was only 
to be gained by those who familiarized 
themselves with the material underpinnings 
of society. The approbation of the literary 
world was organized. The New Masses, The 
Nation, The New Republic shouted hosan- 
nahs for each new novel that showed the 
slightest consciousness of economic problems. 
“Little” magazines, formerly “arty,” now 
became vigorously class-conscious in almost 
every instance. 

The overtones of living, the great syntheses 
of experience of mankind by which most of 
us live, they discarded. As physicists pursue 
the atom, so writers have been pursuing the 
ultimate physical basis of life. The writer 
deliberately singled out one atom, one hu- 
man being, and ferreted out the physical 
realities of his life. And to do this he made 
a case history, a chart, if you will, of the 
simple, describable, uncontroversial impres- 
sions that smite the sense of an ordinary hu- 
man being in the course of daily living. This 
is photographic realism. This is a firm rock 
to which a confused mind can cling. But 
this is also a narrowing of vision, a valuing 
only of the impact of brutish first-hand ex- 
perience. Unable to keep track of the broader 
realities in the confusion of the times, the 
writer clings to the lower realities which he 
can hear, see, smell. And what so real as the 
itch of a scab on the leg of a Bowery bum 
or the smell of an open toilet in a cold-water 
flat? Our typical contemporary writer, to 
save himself the trouble of thinking through 
the superficial evidences of confusion, often 
assumes the point of view of the lowest form 
of human life his mind can body forth. 

This is why the central figures of so many 
novels are paupers, bums, outcasts on the 
verge of starvation. Their minds are dulled 
by suffering; their sensibilities are dulled, 
their imaginations are dulled, their spirit is 
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dulled ; only their sensory nerves are keenly 
operative, and then only to record the dis- 
agreeable fact of living. This is the explana- 
tion of the horrors of photographic realism. 
Why else would so many writers choose to 
view life through the eyes of a syphilitic 
idiot? 

This limitation of the point of view of the 
novelist himself to the horizons of his humble 
central character is atomism, and atomism is 
the cornerstone of photographic realism. 
Were it not for atomism, for this deliberate 
putting on of blinders, for this willful look- 
ing at the world through the eyes of fools, 
Fielding and Defoe would be as well entitled 
to be called photographic realists as Caldwell, 
Farrell, Levin, Newhouse, Conroy, Lumpkin, 
Halper, O’Hara, Cantwell, Fuchs, Dahlberg, 
Cain, Fessier, McCoy, Weidman, Johnson, 
Whitcomb, Edward Anderson, McCleary, 
Havighurst, Weatherwax, Rollins and Cun- 
ningham, to mention only the first that come 
to mind out of an enormous potential list. 

The material, economic and sociological 
problems of the world have created a vogue 
for reportage. Reportage is the staccato pres- 
entation of news, the recording of fact; it is 
essentially unselective, in contrast to drama, 
which is selective. Reportage has destroyed 
sound plotting, just as Freud and Marx to- 
gether wrecked bourgeois morality, and just 
as Hemingway, through no fault of his own, 
has destroyed eloquent and synthetic style. 
Thus the novel has been deprived of the 
three most important characteristics it used 
to possess before the war. It has acquired 
nothing to replace them. 


ET me show you briefly the effect of the 
new philosophy of the novel, of the 
tacit acceptance of the idea that a case rec- 
ord is sufficient justification for putting words 
on paper, upon four young writers of talent 
I know, the first two published, the second 
two unpublished. 


CASE 1. A young woman who comes from New 
England published an excellent, honest and earthy 
novel of Cape Cod. Her sister also writes, and is 
published, which leads me to believe that her 
family background must have been such as to bring 
the two girls into contact with literature. Her first 
novel showed an imagination sturdy enough to 
make syntheses and to attain adequate human per- 
spectives. She arrived in New York during the 
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depression, married, and unfortunately found her- 
self in such difficult financial circumstances that 
she was forced to forgo the very essentials of life 
in a poor, overcrowded, decidedly unpleasant 
section of the city. Her second novel was rejected 
by the publishers of her first novel. When she 
brought me the manuscript, the reasons for its re- 
jection were evident. It was no more than a semi- 
autobiographical case record of the lives of her 
neighbors and herself. Chapter after chapter cul- 
minated in suicide, crime, humiliation, starvation, 
disease, eviction, and death. There was no selec- 
tion of material, no narrative progress, not even 
a passage to describe the hopes of the heroine. 
Life had so brutalized the central figure, through 
whose eyes the story is told, that there was room 
in her consciousness for nothing but the crudest 
sensory impressions. The manuscript was powerful, 
stark, horrifying—as much so as the blotter in 
the police station in the district. I do not blame 
the woman. She was a writer of considerable gift ; 
she lived through all this; she saw famous writers 
making similar case histories. She used the ma- 
terial that lay closest to hand—and wrote an un- 
publishable book. I tried to convince her that she 
must use her material more selectively, dramatize 
it and give it direction. I tried to show her that 
while the first suicide was effective, the fifth simply 
bounced off the withdrawn and disbelieving sensi- 
bilities of the reader. If I succeeded, her next 
novel will certainly be worth publishing. 

CASE 2. A young man published three or four 
light novels during the gay twenties that succeeded 
in entertaining quite a few people. The depression 
brought him up sharply, and he became acutely 
conscious of some of the social consequences of 
economic oppresion—especially of race hatred and 
lynching in the South. A newspaper reporter by 
profession, he recorded in what he calls a novel 
a lynching on the Maryland shore. The book is 
strident, harsh and as haphazard as life itself. 
Lynching may be used intelligently, even greatly, 
as a theme for a novel, as it was the “Light in 
August.” In this young man’s novel, however, the 
lynching is described through the eyes of a series 
of inarticulate, brutaliezd, insensitive characters in 
a technique that might be caled multiple atomism. 
(This was the technique of “The Old Bunch,” by 
Meyer Levin.) As a result, the novel was brutal, 
insensitive, and, without direction. 

CASE 3. A young man went to N. Y. U., be- 
came one of the intellectual leaders of his class, 
and graduated with honors. He wanted to write 
most desperately. His first manuscript concerned 
the impact of the realities of college life upon 
youthful idealism. A great novel can be written 
on that theme. But this young man, intelligent as 
he was, observant as he was, and literate as he 
was, insisted upon relinquishing his superior gifts 
and writing, in imitation of the coarseness of James 
Farrell, through the eyes of a cretin. By artificial 
limitations, by the blinders he willfully put over 
his own eyes, he produced a frightful record of 
defeat and futility. Such a record would have its 
place if, availing himself of the privilege of omni- 


science granted to all novelists, he had made any 
attempt to trace the social and psychological or. 
igins of futility, and to project its future. But he 
insisted on removing from his consciousness any- 
thing that his stupid hero would not know. A 
photographic realistic novel can be no greater than 
the greatest of its characters. 

CASE 4. I began to correspond with a young 
man from the middle west after two or three re- 
markable short stories which he had published in 
‘little’ magazines caught my attention. He had 
led an amazing life since running away from home 
at the age of sixteen, and I urged him to use some 
of this material for a novel. After facing the 
greatest difficulties, both material and psychological, 
he has now made a consideable success of his life. 
I felt that he could produce a fine novel on the 
theme of youth finding itself. Much to my dis- 
appointment, when the manuscript came in, I 
found that instead of devoting himself to those 
driving impulses, those dreams that had motivated 
his life and finally brought him satisfaction, he had 
simply made a harsh, factual record of the ma- 
terial obstacles which he had encountered. Much 
of the book was devoted to his life as a hobo— 
a life so close to actual starvation and death 
from exposure that every human quality save the 
sheer struggle to survive disappeared from his 
world. He spun out episode after episode portray- 
ing the technique of bumming—how to scrounge 
a meal, how to steal, how to hole up in a jungle, 
how to avoid getting jailed as a vagrant, how to 
elude the perverted attention of the punks, etc. 
He wrote a treatise on hoboing, but not a novel. 
Minute differences of behavior were matters of 
life and death to him when he was “on the nut.” 
To the reader they appear inconsequential, point- 
less and irksome. 


HE point is that it simply will not do for 
you to make an actual photographic rec- 
ord of certain circumstances that have come 
within your experience, no matter how pain- 
ful, moving or significant these circumstances 
may have seemed to you at the time. It is not 
enough for you to analyze, to sort out sensa- 
tions—pleasant or unpleasant. It is not 
enough to tell factual incidents without in- 
terpreting them. 
If not photographic realism, then what? 
Much of the answer should be evident from 
my case histories. The rest follows. 


NCE upon a time omniscience was 
thought to be the first prerogative of 

the writer. It was a privilege (an illusion, if 
you will) long fought for, and finally es- 
tablished as a convention, much as the right 
of dramatists to set their different scenes in 
different places was fought for and finally 
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established. We have won the right of om- 
niscience, and for long it has been permiss- 
able for a writer to know what is going on 
in the minds of any of his characters at any 
time or place. The photographic realist, 
however, wishes to deny himself the use of 
this convention. 

Perhaps the writers of the Victorian period 
abused this privilege of omniscience; per- 
haps they interpreted it as giving them the 
right to know everything about everything, 
instead of merely the right to picture what 
was going on in the minds of characters that 
they themselves had created. The smug 
preachers who knew it all by virtue of their 
homemade platitudes had to be driven from 
the high places by writers like Hemingway 
who refused to know anything in their own 
right, who refused to record a sight or a 
sound or a smell or an idea unless it was felt 
or conceived by a single, selected individual. 

But now the Pharisees have been driven 
to cover. The continued purging, the con- 
tinued whipping of a dead horse, is not only 
senseless but vicious. We have refreshed and 
strengthened our emotional vocabulary. We 
are rid of the artifices of preceeding genera- 
tions. If atomism has been useful in ac- 
complishing this end, now that the end has 
been accomplished it should be retired with 
honors. It is time once more to cherish om- 
niscience. It is time once more to see life 
whole. 

And what does “seeing life whole” imply? 
It implies a willingness of the writer to inter- 
pret whatever comes within the scope of his 
material. It implies a synthesis, instead of a 
scattering, of impressions; a will to con- 
struct; a will to enunciate conclusions. 

In short, it is eloquence. We have been 
working steadily away from eloquence in or- 
der to present the reaction of a Bowery bum 
to the itch of his scab in exactly the terms 
that he himself would express that reaction. 
Well, we have succeeded. We have given 
the world a perfect knowledge of the vo- 
cabulary of the bum, and a pretty good idea 
of his mental horizons. We should be satis- 
fied. 

But some of are not. Some of us hope to 
see a return of that eloquence which comes 
only with a broader vision than our present 
literary manner permits. We look to it to 
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come from those writers who are now shap- 
ing their styles, who are now searching out 
their objectives— the leading authors of 
tomorrow. 





You Will Get Just What You Pay For 
In 8.1576 


By Franx W. Hupson 


OR the life of me I cannot see why writers 
and would-be authors should become all “het 
up” over S. 1576. This gives authors third- 
class postage rates. You can only expect what 
you pay for. The Post Office Department is 
no exception. 
Should this bill become law the amateurs 
will be the ones that will suffer. Few experi- 
enced writers would dare take the chance of send- 
ing their work through the mails rated as circular 
matter. No writer with the least knowledge of 
the handling and distribution of mail matter would 
want his manuscript classed as a piece of parcel 
post. Imagine an editor examining a five-dollar 
picture after plow points, automobile parts, baby 
chicks, plants with the fertilizer still clinging to 
their roots, and a thousand ane one other objects 
equally as objectionable, had been stacked on top 
of the picture to ride for miles and miles. 

Do you know that the moment your manuscript 
becomes third-class mail it falls into a class with 
the old penny circular and would be handled as 
such? Do you know that employees of the rail- 
way mail service only distribute circular mail after 
all other classes of mail have been worked? 

I write about a dozen saleable articles and stories 
a year. If I have a picture it is always sent by 
registered mail. I am not so much concerned 
about the loss of my work as I am about its 
appearance when it reaches the editor’s desk. Lord 
knows, my writing is poor enough without having 
it mixed in with automobile engines (Oh, yes, 
they do mail ’em, too. I can prove it) for a 
ride of several hundred miles. By registering my 
pictures I get hand-to-hand service from the time 
it leaves me until it arrives at the editorial office 
appearance when it reaches the editor’s desk. Lord 
posed to handle my work free, I would gladly pay 
the first class rate rather than have handled in 
transit rated any other way. Certainly, I do not 
have to inform my editor that it is third or fourth 
class material before he slits open the envelope. 

Before you advocate the passage of S. 1576, visit 
some terminal and see. Few people know such a 
thing as a terminal railway postoffice exists. If there 
isn’t one in your city, contact some railway postal 
clerk (not postoffice clerk, now) and ask him to 
explain to you the difference in handling the vari- 
ous classes of mail matter. Then go by your local 
post office and buy an extra batch of stickers and 
resolve never to mail a script any way except first 
class mail, regardless of the number of bills that 
may become law. 

I have been in the railway mail service for 16 
years.. 






































Favorite Faults of the 


Beginning Writer 


By MINNA BaRDON 
Associate Editor, Writer’s Digest 


OU are a beginning writer on the way 

: up. Ten years from today your second 

novel will be on the best-seller list. 
Two years from today you will sell your 
seventh story. A year from today you will 
have at least one sale to your credit. 

Today you are learning how to write. You 
make mistakes. You know that. But your 
work comes back from the magazines with 
rejection slips instead of letters and you 
fumble around trying to understand what 
paragraphs should be ditched. 

Well, there are quite a few favorite faults 
of the beginning writer. Possibly some of 
these are yours. If so, I hope by studying 
this article you will learn to detect them in 
your own work. 


Ever since the love pulp field began 
sprouting competitors to Daisy Bacon, a good 
many of our readers have been selling to the 
love pulps. Because I want to be specific I 
won’t talk now about the two worst faults 
of the amateur love writer. One is to let the 
heroine go on rambling and reminiscing for 
about ten or eleven pages before the hero is 
even introduced. The other is to let some 
act of fate or coincidence handle the plot 
climax instead of letting the climax be a 
natural conflict development leading from 
some deliberate action of the hero and 
heroine through a love complication. 

Instead I’m picking up a confession story 
| written by a beginner who is going to write 
better stuff soon because she’s practicing 
daily and studying her markets. 

This writer has been told that she must 
make her confession stories sound real and 
emotional. She has also been informed that 

many readers want to identify themselves 
| with the heroine of these stories. She says: 


He turned, too, for another glance at me, I was 
just the sort of girl he longed to meet. My large 
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dark eyes seemed to charm him. I was tall and 
well-built in proportion. My long dark hair was 
braided and arranged becomingly about my face. 
My head was set very proudly, everyone said I 
had a wonderful personality and I kept my voice 
steady. I was dressed plainly but stylishly. The 
manager of the restaurant had given him the idea 
of how to meet me and was watching us all the 
time we were talking. 

Compare this with a published version of 
a meeting between hero and heroine in a 
copy of True Confessions that happens to 
be on my desk: 

From the very first, it was there—my love for 
John Lenard. Love? What a name to give an 
idolatry such as mine? That beautiful frightening 
ecstasy of worship that hid under the click-clack 
of my typewriter keys and lurked so close behind 
the “Yes, Mr. Lenard,” “No, Mr. Lenard” lip 
service of my busy office days . . . The chance 
touch of his lean brown hand; my skirt sweeping 
his knees as, notebook open, I took my place at his 
desk ; the clean shaven man odor of him as he 
passed near me, and suddenly there would be no 
more strength in me. Drawn from me into him. I 
like to think of it that way. I would have taken 
my heart out and given it to him in my two hands 
if he had wanted it. 

What is it that makes a salable paragraph 
out of this second bit of writing and a cer- 
tain rejection out of the first? 

It seems to me that it is the specific de- 
tail of personal emotion in the second 
example, as opposed to the general calm 
descriptive matter of the first paragraph. It 
is a mistake, therefore, when you write con- 
fession stories, to be matter-of-fact and de- 
scriptive instead of emotional and personal. 


OW and again I see a deftly written 

piece of fiction from the pen of a news- 
paper reporter who has taken to fiction. I 
read the first page and I’m thrilled. I sit on 
the edge of my chair and get ready to have 
a good time. Then suddenly the story goes 
flat and I realize that the news writer has 
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told his fiction story as he tells a news story, 
with all the information in the first few 
paragraphs and no suspense at all. The 
newspaper story, needs to be that way, so 
that the story is complete in itself at what- 
ever point the copy desk decides to blue- 
pencil it. But fiction should be different. 
Because a fiction story is never completely a 
story until the climax is reached and the 
story closes. 

The beginner’s story lacks suspense. 
Suspense is that feeling in a story which 
makes for an element of expectation. A be- 
ginning writer says in a novelette: 

Thus it was with Harry, he would return again 
and again to this paradise of sheer ecstasy, from 
the influence of which he could not tear himself 
apart. These visits continued for five years, until 
the young lady grew into middle age. 

Aside from the style of writing, which is 
of course a beginner’s writing pure and 
simple, the feeling of suspense about what is 
happening during those five years and of 
what will happen at the end of the five years 
is practically non-existent. Look next at the 
published work of a master of suspense in 
popular fiction. 

In Paul Haggard’s new “Dead Is The 
Door Nail,” is this paragraph : 

A long shape covered with a white sheet was 
on the table. The strange smell grew stronger, and 
gave me a headache. Two moths zoomed around 
the light, and flew round and round, taking power 
dives . . . The coroner took the sheet and folded 
it back into three parts and pulled it off. The 
nude body of Doris Castle lay before us. Every 
muscle of the beautiful body stood out tense in 
death. 

You can create suspense by simple tense 
writing, with attention to existing details 
that increase curiosity about the details that 
will follow. 


ERHAPS one of the worst mistakes of 

the beginning writer is a stiffness and arti- 
ficiality of the actual writing. When one of 
them says: 


: the mother had taught the girl fun- 
damental principles of honor, stressing that life 
was far less desirable in disgrace than death with 
honor, the loftiest conception of which the heart 
is capable of entertaining were the standards by 
which this mother taught her daughter to measure 
her conduct through her entire life, it must be 
said, however, that the mother failed to warm 
the girl of the many pitfalls that life is subjected 
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to in the ordinary course of an existence in the 
average human pathway. It is doubtful if the 
mother knew, or suspected, what was really the 
case, where the social whirl is in full sway, as it 
existed in the cities even then. 


Compare this with the naturalness of a 
melodramatic situation released from arti- 
ficiality by the detailed simplicity of the 
writing. This is from a recent murder story, 
“Murder In G Sharp,” by Kurt Steel. 


The whole act was like some smoothly rehearsed 
bit of continuity and was over instantly . . . The 
boy at the table with Nan Errant sat touching his 
mouth with long trembling fingers, his narrow 
aquiline face pale under its tan, his expression 
unchanged . . . Nan Errant was speaking rapidly 
to the tall aggressor. He turned and walked away 
with long strides . . . Hyer watched color mount 
into Maury’s bronzed face, flow hotly into two 
pools of anger over his highcheek bones, saw the 
glint in the boy’s dark eyes as he watched his 
assailant go out of the room. 


OST serious fault of the beginner, and 

indeed the hallmark of his work, is the 
stubborn insistence of telling the story him- 
self instead of letting the characters tell the 
story by their own action and dialogue. 


Once, years ago, I attended a parents and 
teachers meeting. Some children of kinder- 
garten age were to give little recitals as part 
of the program. One mother got so excited 
when her child was called on, that she 
rushed on the platform and recited the 
child’s little poem because she didn’t trust the 
child to do it herself. Often a writer lacks 
faith in his characters’ ability to speak and 
act and turns out something like this: 

Dr. Philpott was intensely silent for the re- 
mainder of the meal. He ate very little and ex- 
cused himself at the earliest opportunity and left 
the table. His wife noticed his early departure and 
the palor of his face. She followed him into the 
next room and expressed her concern regarding his 
appearance. She inquired of him the cause of 
his sudden attack and with true wifely solicitude 
admonished him that he was working too hard. 
She suggested that he take a rest from his strenuous 
engagement at the hospital. 

Dr. Philpott realized that Sarah had his best 
interests at heart but decided not to take the rest 
he had earned. 

This is what we call, for want of a better 
term, narration. It is different from creation 
which is a method of literary technique used 
to advance the progress of the story by using 
action and dialogue. 
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In the following I have tried to do in cre- 
ation what the other writer whose work I 
quoted did in narration. 


Dr. Philpot said nothing more. He picked up 
a fork and put it down again, looking at the 
meat and potatoes on his plate as if they were 
strange. He pushed his chair back and stumbled 
as he went into the other room. 

Sarah followed, coming at him with little 
fluttering sounds and vague touches of her hands 
on his arm. 

“You’re working too hard.” Her tone held the 
finality he hated. ‘They don’t appreciate you. 
You'd serve them right if you went vacationing 
up in the woods where they can’t set hold of 
you. You’ve got a right to live your own life 
instead of spending all your time in their old 
hospital.” Her lips pursed in the tight ungenerous 
way that repulsed him. 

He held on to the edge of the table. His voice 
was tense desperately quiet. “You don’t even let 
me go to hell in my own way. I'll live my own 
life. Without you.” 


Narration has its place in every story ; but 
too little is always better than too much. 
Narration can be used to give the reader a 
rest, to bridge gaps, and to cover passage of 
time in a hurry. But narration is an anaes- 
thetic. Use it sparingly. 

What makes a trite formula story new for 
an experienced writer and old for a beginner 
is frequently just a touch, just a new twist, 
just a new glamorous light. 


A beginner wrote : 


Mary was a poor but beautiful girl with blue 
eyes and golden hair. She lived in a big city and 
never thought that anybody as wonderful as John 
would ever come to love her. He was her boss’ 
son and she met him in an office where she was a 
stenographer. He asked her for a date that first 
night and on the way home he kissed her. 


This is Cinderella without much glamor. 
But Lucian Cary, in Collier’s of June 12, 
handles his prince and Cinderella differ- 
ently : 


. . Last fall a Gamma Gamma named Judy 
Green was going places with a Psi Chi named 
Hewitt Harrington III. Mr. Harrington had been 
endowed by nature, as well as by rich and thought- 
less parents, to be the object of co-ed contention. 
He looked a lot like Clark Gable. He was amiable, 
open-handed, and far less conceited than most 
young men would have been in his position. His 
only vice was a habit of getting places from forty 
minutes to four hours late. His parents gave him 
a large allowance, so many clothes that half the 
Psi Chi chapter wore them, and a French car 
built for road racing, but fitted with a two-seated 


body and no top—an affair shaped like a cigar, 
all shining black lacquer and chronium plate and 
red leather upholstery. 


BEGINNERS often write tragedy. Suicides 

abound, and illegitimate children meet 
with unexplained desertion or annihilation 
Heroes renounce their loved ones, and hero- 
ines seek refuge in a convent or in a hectic 
scarlet life. 

Mothers, widowed at twenty, give up their 
lives to supporting children who turn out to 
be wicked and unworthy and who are res- 
cued from jail because the mother goes into 
hysterics in the court of a judge who turns 
out to be the lover she refused to marry. 

These things happen in beginners’ stories 
in spite of the fact that nine stories out of 
ten in the printed magazines (exclusive of 
Harper’s, Story, et al.) are cheerful affairs, 
in which the boy and girl get married in the 
last paragraph, or the mother decides that 
she’s much happier away from the brat that 
her daughter turned out to be, or the daugh- 
ter gets her mother married off so that she 
can embark on her own career as actress, 
big business woman, or wife. 

With tragedies in almost every envelope 
that comes to an editor’s desk, and cheerful- 
ness in almost every story in the printed 
magazine, it’s not difficult to see why editors 
do not need to read clear to the end of a 
story. 

Beginners frequently use conversation that 
is pompous. A good way to detect this fault 
is to read your dialogue aloud. One of them 
says: 

She said: “Jerry, I am not so very greatly sur- 
prised at this, and while I may say so myself, 
Gloria is a noble, lovable and unselfish girl, she has 
a heart as true and pure as every beat in any hu- 
man breast, and remember if she ever gives her 
love to any one it will remain there until they 
place her in her coffin. 

Compare this with the nice bit of melo- 
drama in “Dead Is the Door Nail,’ when the 
reporters and detectives are searching for the 
murderers: 

Mike sighed and slapped at mites. ‘Four hours 
ago, I was a member in good standing of civiliza- 
tion. At my nod, servants came running with cun- 
ning concoctions of Bourbon whiskey and fish eggs. 
I wore clean tailored clothes and was protected by 
flit from tle fourth dimension evils of the wilder- 
ness.” He slapped at the gnats. 
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HERE’S always the mistake of brilliant 

conversation plus nothing at all in the 
way of action. Moran Tudury (June, 1936, 
in the Dicest) mentioned that type of story. 
He says that pulp writers sometimes save up 
all their brilliant conversational ideas to put 
on one scintillating series of repartee that 
doesn’t get anywhere because it hasn’t any 
real tie-up with the story. 

One editor told a friend of mine who is a 
beginning writer: “Don’t just get drunk on 
words. The most polished conversation in 
the world is misplaced in your story unless 
it helps build up to the climax of your story. 

Which brings us to the climax. One of 
the pulp paper editors says that beginning 
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writers often omit half their climax. They 
do not explain everything that has hap- 
pened in the story. 

If your climax is a situation brought about 
through conflict between the chief charac- 
ters in your story, then it must decide some-- 
thing definitely for the chief characters in the 
story. Else it is no climax. Therefore if your 
story tells of three murders and your climax 
scene carries the explanation of two mur- 
ders, then it is not completely a climax. 

Beginners who write what seems to be a 
ghost story are not finishing their story unless 
they give a complete explanation of the 
ghostly procedures—unless, of course, they 


(Continued on page 33) 
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M-M-M, it’s the same danged 

envelope I sent out all right. 

And there’s my own typing on 
it—and the same darned stamps; the 
very same ones. Six days. Huh. It 
sure didn’t take them long to decide that 
they didn’t want it. Maybe they were 
all bought up. Maybe it wasn’t quite 
long enough. Ill bet there’s a personal 
note from the editor inside telling me 
how to make it over for him. 


Gosh, they sure treated this ms. ok. 
Only one finger mark on the front page. 
_Maybe they only looked at the cover 
sheet. Nope, here’s another mark on 
the last page. Huh, that makes two 
pages they read. 


No note. Just a blue slip of paper. 
Not a bit of regular writing on it, 
though. All printed stuff. Let’s see: 


. and this rejection does not 
imply lack of merit. 

Accept our thanks for submit- 
ting it.—The Editors. 








Hell and High Water 


By E. 


WILt1AmM WOLLIN 


Oh yeah. They sure try to be nice 
about it, don’t they? My God, they try 
to smooth it over. Why don’t they 
come right out and say, “Your story 
is lousy. When you get good, try us 
again.” 

Well, they do try to be nice about 
it though. Maybe there was just some 
little thing wrong. Or maybe the style 
is wrong. Or maybe the plot is kinda 
stale. 

By God, I'll fix ’°em. That magazine 
can’t be so hard to hit. Maybe they 
want something a little different. I'll 
sock ’em right on the nose. 

Maybe then I can get a personal note 
from the editor anyway. That would 
be something. I wonder how it feels 
to get a personal note from the editor? 

Well , I suppose an edi- 
tor can’t buy all the things 
he reads. 

But darn it all anyway, 
if he had any sense he’d 
have bought this. 


















New York Market Notes 






By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


“Te winning of the West is the latest 
theme to engross the pulp publishers. 
Covered wagons, Indians, and the ro- 
mance of a spreading nation—the pre-Civil 
War trails toward the setting sun. 

*Fiction House has been banging away 
on this note in its quarterly, Frontier. 

®Popular Publications is coming along with 
two new monthlies of this type. Pioneer 
Western goes on sale June 25th, with its first 
issue dated August. Get a copy to study, if 
these notes interest you. Only fiction is 
wanted, no fillers or fact articles. The stories 
must all be distinctly of the old West—the 
buckskin and moccasin days, the conquest of 
the trails, the winning of Texas, etc. It is the 
era before the Civil War—about 1820 to 
1850. The early American pioneers were 
making a big play for the wilderness coun- 
try and the American conquest was hot news. 
The white free-trapper was fighting against 
the big companies which held control of the 
Northwest. It was Sam Houston’s time in 
Texas. The days of the covered wagon pil- 
grims. 

Stories fall into three desired lengths: 
Novels of 15,000 to 18,000 words. Novelettes 
of 10,000 to 12,000. Shorts up to 6,000. 
Rates are one cent and up, paid on accept- 
ance. Willard Crosby is on this pulp, with 
Rogers Terrill as editorial director. Address 
Pioneer Western at 205 East 42nd Street. 

Mr. Terrill has a couple of other pretties 
well under way, including a confession maga- 
zine. But release dates are not yet decided 
upon. 

Ralph Perry is editing the other new West- 
ern pulp which Popular Publications is put- 
ting out. The publication date is around the 
first of August, so the title isn’t given out 
yet. It sounds good to me, though, and 
what is more—different ! 

The appeal of this second Western is to an 
adult audience. The period is a slightly later 
one than for the first magazine—the years 
following the Civil War. The prosperous days 
of the Western range: about 1868 to 1892. 
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Definitely old West, with no planes or autos. 
Try to reproduce as far as possible the actual 
spirit and character reactions of the cowboy 
of that period. If there is gunfighting, use it 
for some economic motive. Show why they 
shot. Make it clear that these cowboys went 
armed because they had to, and not just be- 
cause a gun made a neat ornament. 

Use care in building up dramatic situa- 
tions, so that the reader gets a real kick out 
of what might be the only shot in the story. 
Romance is welcome if necessary to the plot. 
If you put in a girl, give her something to 
do. And remember that no period or place 
showed so much respect toward women. Sex 
stuff is out—it’s an anachronism. Write with 
restraint. But when appropriate, use space 
for humor, details of life as it actually was, 
facts regarding handling of cattle, etc. 

Keep the setting on the range, or where 
the range is the most important feature. 
Alaska, for instance, would be _ barred. 
Lengths range from 15,000 words down to 
1,000. Those most desired are 10,000 and 
5,000 words. Rates of payment are one cent 
and up, on acceptance. Address Ralph 
Perry, 205 East 42nd Street. 

(Perry is a good writer, himself, and 
knows the ins and outs. A swell Navy story 
of his appeared in a recent Sateve post.) 


TREET & SMITH barged into the pic- 
ture magazine field last month with Pic. 
This is devoted to Sports, Hollywood, and 
Broadway, as shown in interesting and out- 
of-print shots—either singly or in series. Only 
pictures are bought. Photographs bring $5 
each. And remember that only glossy prints 
should ever be submitted to a magazine, as 
anything else will not reproduce. Series may 
be of movement, of people showing varieties 
of expression, of old-time athletes, etc. A. 
Laurence Holmes is editor. The address is 
79 Seventh Avenue. 






































Mr. F. E. Blackwell, for many years ont 
of Street & Smith’s most valued editors, has 
recently been made editor-in-chief, officially. 
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*Romance, the title bought several months 
ago from Butterick by Popular Publications, 
is undergoing a big change which really 
ranks it with new magazines. For a while, it 
was one of the love group under Jane Lit- 
tell’s editorship, and was titled Romance 
Magazine. The word “Magazine” has now 
been dropped, and the publication becomes 
a class pulp priced at fifteen cents. 

Kenneth S. White is editing the re-created 
Romance. And he is making it into a grand 
looking book, with the best art work that 
company has ever used. Here are the sug- 
gestions the editor gives: “Dangerous love 
—glamorous action” is the subtitle. That 
gives you the gist of it. It is all “costume” 
stuff, in period nothing more modern than 
the American Civil War. But settings may 
go back to pre-historic eras, just as long as 
you can give authentic atmosphere and set- 
tings. Lots of glamor and color are wanted. 
Stories may be spice—in fact should be. The 
editor frowns on the Lavender and old lace 
type of stuff. And wedding bells are not 
necessary. 

Mr. White wants as much variety as pos- 
sible—every setting a different one. He plans 
to use one American background, at least, in 
every issue. But it must not be the Western 
plains, It might be the California °49’ers. 
But mostly the East. Lengths: shorts of 
about 5,000 words; novelettes up to 17,000 
words. Also one or two true-fact romantic 
features will appear; about 1,500 words in 
length. A flat rate per story, rather than a 
specific word-rate, will be paid. There is also 
a need for good artists, not necessarily in 
New York. 

Romance is coming out as a bi-monthly at 
first in this changed version. Address: 205 
East 42nd Stret. 


INFORD Publications, 60 Hudson 

Street, announce the titles of three 
more new pulp magazines which should be 
on the stands about the time this appears. 
Under the incorporation name of Blue Rib- 
bon Magazines, there are Intimate Confes- 
sions and Five-Star Western Novelets. Under 
Chesterfied Publications, another new title 
is announced — Action- Packed Western. 
This will have the same editorial policy and 
requirements as Smashing Western, which 
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appeared on the stands a couple of months 
ago. Checks go out on acceptance, I under- 
stand, now. 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE, 49 East 33rd 
Street, still has its thousand dollar prize 
contest, “The American Way.” The editors 
impose no limits of length or treatment, but 
hope that the manuscripts will be of aver- 
age magazine dimensions. They will also 
pay $250 for any non-prize winner worthy 
of publication in Harper's. The time ends 
September 15th. But the editors hope that 
many will submit their manuscripts earlier. 
Here are their further suggestions about 
subject matter : 

“Our American traditions and ideals need 
to be restated and reinterpreted in the light 
of new economic and social condition. They 
are often misinterpreted by people who have 
axes to grind, political or otherwise. Words 
and phrases like “democracy,” “liberty,” “the 
pioneer spirit,” “equality of opportunity,” 
“self-reliance,” “local self-rule,” and “consti- 
tutional government” mean different things 
to different people, as do words and phrases 
more newly adopted, like “abundance,” “se- 
curity,” etc. We should like to see the essen- 
tial American traditions and ideals separated 
from the unessential and the outdated, so as 
to form a credo adapted to present and fu- 
ture needs. We should like to see this credo 
presented simply and freshly and explicitly, 
and if possible so as to rally enthusiasm. . . . 
It might be a good thing if those American 
ideas and ideals which many of us take for 
granted, or are cool to because they are 
couched in outworn terms, could be formu- 
lated anew so that men and women of di- 
verse political and economic views might join 
in accepting them with a will, feeling that 
they offer not only a link with the past but 
a guide to action.” Virginia Watson, the as- 
sociate editor of Harper’s suggests that you 
need to read the magazine carefully for tone, 
too. 

Scribner's contest was given considerable 
space in the May issue of the Dicest. This 
is your last reminder, for it closes on August 
first. Look up your May and June issues to 
get the complete details as to conditions and 
prizes. But here are some further points that 
the editor, Harlan Logan, brought out in a 
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talk at a recent Theta Sig dinner: The rea- 
son for this contest is to bring out greater 
variety and quality of manuscripts. To date, 
many articles have been submitted, but not 
what the editors are looking for. This is not 
fiction—but the raw material of fiction. It 
might not even be a story at all, but written 
as an article. Lengths may run between 500 
and 3,000 words, but the best length is 
2,500 words. The prizes are many and gen- 
erous. Be sure to study that “Life in the 
United States” department of Scribner’s be- 
fore settling down to the typewriter. This 
magazine has turned into a smart and thor- 
oughly up-to-date publication since its up- 
heaval a year ago, and has doubled its news- 
stand sale in an incredibly short time. The 
address is 3 East 48th Street. 


Later, at that same Theta Sig meeting, 
Miss Ruth Murrin, one of the editors of 
Good Housekeeping, discussed in detail the 
fiction needs of this magazine. It is an open 
market, and cordial to new writers. Some of 
its recent purchases have been from very 
young writers; some from people who have 
sold to the pulps but not before to one of the 
slick paper publications. A new, fresh tone is 
very desirable. The editors want human 
stories—not the realistic sort of fiction which 
is usually unpleasant or depressing. Occa- 
sionally, there might be an unhappy ending, 
if it is the sort to leave the reader with a feel- 
ing of spiritual lift. The smart, wise-cracking 
set are a bad choice for characters. And di- 
vorce is seldom the theme of a purchased 
story. 

For Good Housekeeping, you might say, in 
a nutshell, the homely and practical ideals of 
the average American family, woven into a 
story which is entertaining as well as help- 
ful in the home. The editors are apt to pub- 
lish stories of people richer than the aver- 
age reader, just because people find more 
entertainment in the more glamorous back- 
grounds. But this is not always so. A fresh 
angle in the conversation is especially helpful 
to a sale. Descriptions, as of clothes, should 
be modern and appeal to young women. 

A love story is sure-fire. Even more sure 
of popularity among the readers is a child 
story. Humor, too, is wanted—but very hard 
to get. There is also an open market for arti- 
cles, but these need warmth and emotional 
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appeal or human interest appeal. The 
trouble with most of the articles submitted is 
that the idea is too thin, or it is not really 
thought through to a conclusion. Sometimes 
ideas are too local in interest to appeal to a 
national circulation. Rates are first class, 
and on acceptance. Editor, W. F. Bigelow. 
Address, 57th Street and 8th Avenue. 


ISS Helen Day calls attention to the 

new feature in the August issue (out 
July first) of Modern Romances. This is a 
booklength true story revealed in a series of 
49 pictures. Study it for dramatic situations, 
if you are trying to make this market. But 
please notice that the editor does not want 
anything submitted in this form. Stick to the 
usual first-person form of story telling in 
your manuscripts. Rates are two cents a 
word on acceptance here. Address, 149 
Madison Avenue. 

Liberty, like the rest of the well-established 
Macfadden magazines, has a sheet of de- 
tailed requirements which it sends to any- 
one asking for information. These require- 
ments seem to remain the same year in and 
year out, with the exception of occasional 
special story contests and departments offer- 
ing prizes. It is a lively market, and an espe- 
cially good one for the short-shorts of 1,200 
words and for longer shorts of up to about 
6,000 words. The editors also consider serials 
up to 75,000 words and articles on timely 
and important subjects of broad general in- 
terest, of from 1,500 up to a top length of 
5,000 words. 

The stories preferred “are those that con- 
tain enough action to give them the effect of 
lively movement and enough adventure, ro- 
mance and love interest to make them enter- 
taining to the average reader. Above all, the 
characters in them should be recognizable as 
human beings—lifelike, credible people, do- 
ing and saying lifelike, credible things. 
While we use other type of stories, we prefer 
American characters and the modern 
American scene, and try to avoid anything 
of a stereotyped or formula nature. We want 
unusual stories but not the bizarre or fan- 
tastic. We do not use poetry or material in 
play or scenario form.” Rates are first-class, 
and paid on acceptance. Address Liberty 
Weekly at 122 East 42nd Street. 
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The editors of Sports Illustrated, 32 East 
57th Street, emphasize that it is important to 
query them first on everything, as the mar- 
ket is small and the slant highly specialized. 
Many manuscripts coming by mail have 
merit, but are not handled in a way to hit 
this market. It does not want the timely 
stuff of the newspapers, but rather, the facts 
behind the news ; the dope that is interesting 
two or three months after the event. Con- 
troversial stuff is good at times, but must 
stand up, and not cause trouble for the fun 
of it. Lengths in general—four major arti- 
cles in each issue run about 2,200 words. 
Rates depend on subject, author, etc., but 
run about a cent and a half, on publication. 
Golf, which forms a large portion of the 
contents, must be handled by experts. A spe- 
cial opportunity in this magazine is for short 
humor—something very hard to get in first- 
class quality. The editor is John Escher. 
Smart Love Stories has changed its ap- 
pearance, and taken on the pulp format. But 
it retains the appropriately smart covers of 
the larger form, and the contents will remain 
the same. Only one change in type of ma- 
terial to be considered, and this is in articles. 
Nothing can be used now which would re- 
quire the use of photographic illustration. 
This, together with Love Story Magazine 
and Pocket Love (the word “magazine” is 
dropped on the third issue), give Miss Daisy 
Bacon of Street & Smith the biggest and 
most cordial love market there is. And there 
is always an open market, which is just as 
friendly to the newcomer as the established 
writer. Pocket Love is going in for brighter 
covers, beginning with the third issue, which 
goes on sale July 17th, and looks much more 


| appealing. Study this market particularly, 


as its needs vary greatly from the other two. 
Any length from 1,500 up to 15,000 words 
fits in here. No serials are wanted. But on 
those novelettes, Miss Bacon suggests that it 
is a good idea to submit part of the story 
with the rest in synopsis. Address, 79 Sev- 
enth Avenue. 

Yorkhouse Publications, 1 East 42nd 
Street, have brought out two new rotogra- 
vure magazines of the arty photograph type. 
These are named Sheer Folly Magazine and 
Allure Magazine. And there is some market 
here for short, very sexy stories. But you 
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have to keep them purified within the dic- 
tates of censorship. Otherwise, the movie 
magnates wouldn’t let this sort of publica- 
tion use pictures of their glamor girls! The 
lengths wanted are 1500, 2500, and 3500 
words. The latter would probably appear as 
a three-part serial. Just enough reading mat- 
ter to get away from the “artists and models” 
classification. The editors pay one cent a 
word on publication. They will consider 
fillers and poetry with a new and different 
twist. This house also puts out Song Hits, 
a magazine full of almost nothing but words 
of current popular songs. But it does have 
an occasional article of about 1,000 words. 


The Stocking Parade is a similar roto 
magazine got out by Arrow Publications at 
125 East 46th Street. 


Two Street & Smith magazines have been 
dropped: Sport Pictorial—replaced by the 
more exciting and more general Pic. The 
Popular has been suspended indefinitely. I 
wonder if this last had a real chance. It 
was so different—and went through such 
changes in a short time. 

Alden H. Norton, editor of Dime Sports, 
tells me to correct a misstatement of his 
requirements which appeared in a recent 
article on the sports magazines. He wants it 

nade clear that he very definitely does want 
stories of the headline sports in season. 
Stories of the unusual may be interesting, 
but are much more of a gamble with the 
readers. When it is baseball season, he wants 
to publish baseball stories. The public wants 
them! Tennis would be second in general 
appeal at that time. 

Another point Editor Norton makes is that 
he gets too many stories in which girls play 
very important parts. He says girls are usu- 
ally an unnecessary tangle in a sports plot, 
because there is no definite reason for their 
being in it. For instance—having a base- 
ball player who can’t hit a ball when a 
blonde is in the stand, is not a complication 
of the game. So forget about the blonde, 
and play ball! The obstacle should be some- 
thing pertaining to the sport itself. Address 
Dime Sports at 205 East 42nd Street. It pays 
a one cent minimum, and up. 

*Though Young America puts out only 
two issues during the summer vacation of its 
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school readers, the editor states that he has 
an important and wide open market all the 
time for those juvenile short-shorts of 900 
to 1,000 words. The circulation of the maga- 
zine has taken a big upward jump, so he can 
promise a new flat rate of a cent and a half 
per word. Any setting except crime or sex 
will interest this market. But they need more 
girl interest in stories. Ninety per cent of the 
manuscripts now received are about boys, 
and the girls register plenty of protests over 
this injustice. Good serials have a market, 
too. But please find some other idea than 
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the good old “hidden treasure” which ha 
been worked to death. Cartoons bring §j 
each if acceptable. But please note that all 
the factual stuff is prepared by the staf. 
Address Young America at 32 East 57th 
Street. Louis A. Langreich, editor. 

Don Winslow of the Navy, a juvenile an. 
nounced some months ago by Sam Bierman, 
is not being published now. The addres 
was 125 East 46th Street. 

Also gone with the wind is the Jewish 
women’s magazine, Eve, of 80 Eighth Ave. 
nue. 





A Free Lancer in China 


One of a series of articles about readers of WriTER’s Dicest and the work they do. 


By JosePHine E. Bupp 


FREE LANCER in China, I put salt 
on the tails of business ideas and sell 
them to American trade journals. My 

readers want to sell their goods to the Chinese 
or improve their own business at home by 
adding some Oriental flavor. As for me, any 
sentence with the word Asia in it, beats any- 
thing twice its weight in adjectives. 

The Orient is full of “copy.” I write, for 
instance, of a 48-course meal, including 
sharks’ fins soup and mandarin fish, or a tea 
with Madames Chiang, Soong and K’ung. I 
travelled some thirty thousand miles all over 
China and discovered that down in Amoy 
the Chinese have effectively pulled the wool 
over the eyes of the League of Nation’s com- 
mittee in their investigation on the use of 
little slave girls, miu-tsi. Many small three- 
storied houses, one floor for gambling, an- 
other for opium smoking and still another for 
prostitution are there. The Chinese are 
handicapped trying to put such places out of 
existence by the law of extrality. Koreans 
or Formosans running such houses claim 
Japanese citizenship when they are accused 
of breaking the laws by the Chinese. 

While travelling over the barren lands of 


Shantung Province I have often wondered 
how Louise Jordan Milne came to call her 
book. “In a Shantung Garden.” The old ox 
carts of that region with their solid studded 
wheels dig four feet into the sand of the 
Shantung plains. And overhead is a Sikorsky 
plane driven by a Chinese and an American 
pilot. The wind storms from the Gobi Desert, 
the huge dykes which do not keep out the 
wandering Yellow River and the patient 
peasant, all make good story material. Me, 
I love it. 

On a job of this kind you find places in 
North China where people do not have 
enough wood to make coffins for their dead. 
I saw students of one school cut up their 
wooden benches for a coffin for an honored 
teacher who had just died. The coffin was 
then placed on a huge sand mound witha 
prayer of thanksgiving that it was tight 
enough to keep out the hungry dogs who 
soon made a clearly marked path around the 
base of the hill. But then one meets Go. Yen 
Shi-shan, the so-called “Model Governor.” 

Wherever I go, in fact, I find trade articles 
begging to be picked up and used. They all 
tempt me. On the liners on the Pacific are 
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refrigeration systems, carrying fruit and milk 
from the West Coast through to Manila and 
back again, without replenishing the larder— 
over 2 month’s journey on the round trip. 
This is good material in different angles for 
Electrical Merchandising and Refrigeration. 

On the dock in China unloading suggests 
astory for a magazine dealing with the prob- 
lems of transportation and how it is done in 
the Orient. To this I add a picture of a 
band of coolies sweating under a load no 
white man could stand, but grinning as they 
catch a glimpse of the tricks of some Chinese 
jugglers on the wharf. The jugglers are ad- 
vertising their wares in an unique, individual- 
ind way—a story for Independent Salesman, 
with its emphasis on direct selling. 

The very fact that everything I eat, touch, 
or look at reminds me of some trade situa- 
tion started me on this business. If I buy a 
yard of silk in Kobe I must know whether 
the water which has washed the silk thread 
has gone through a softening process made 
possible by a filter machine bought, mayhap, 
in New Jersey. This curiosity of mine, how- 
ever, did not spring into existence like Athena 
from the head of Zeus. Nor did I learn to 
boil down the bewildering number of in- 
gredients of a tantalizing existence as lived 
in the Orient and get at the concrete with- 
out much simmering over the slow heat of 
time and practice. 

I never was really well organized as a trade 
reporter from the Orient until I met Myron 
Blumenthal of the Universal Trade Press Syn- 
dicate on one of my flying visits back to 
New York. The U. T. P. S. is a writer’s 
agent and syndicate selling to trade journals. 
Myron has the query system worked out so 
there is little loss of energy for the writer. In 
my estimation querying your editor is one of 
the most important bits of technique for suc- 
cessful trade writing, especially when you 
live as far away from magazine bases as I do. 

First comes the idea. For instance . ‘ 
the use of soda fountains in Japan. Then 
develop the idea in a short outline. This is 
sent to the syndicate which locates the editor 
who is impressed with the idea and sends you 
a sample copy of his magazine. Back the 
story goes to the editor who takes it or returns 
it to the syndicate. If it is returned, and 
sometimes this does happen, often because of 
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the time lapse due to distance alone, the story 
is sometimes touched up, occasionally rewrit- 
ten, and eventually sent out to another editor 
until it sells. Your material is kept track of 
and money collected for you by the syndicate. 

My first thought on this idea of soda foun- 
tains in Japan was that someone once told 
me the Japanese had to be “taught” to eat 
bread and drink coffee. This made a story 
on the first uses of coffee as medicine and 
sold to a Drug Magazine. With this same 
material in mind I came to the conclusion 
that somebody must have been responsible 
for this development into the field of sundaes. 
I hunted down a Mr. Ota, who had built a 
small ice cream parlor into a 2,000,000 yen 
chain of 17 soda fountain lunchenettes. It is 
not hard to interview men who have done 
outstanding business pioneer work in the 
Orient. If possible I try to see them in their 
office, factory or where most of their work 
is done because in this way you get many 
distinct angles on the same material for mar- 
keting to different papers. In this case I was 
after pictures and material for Soda Foun- 
tain and I wanted to find out about the in- 
troduction of ice cream into the Land of the 
Rising Sun. So I arranged to see Mr. Ota 
in one of his leading “parlors.” All the tech- 
nique of the business, facts and figures, pic- 
tures, etc., I got from Mr. Ota’s assistant as 
we sat drinking first one new concoction then 
another which this enterprising “Fuji” estab- 
lishment was trying on the public. Then I 
met Mr. Ota who gave me the more personal 
slants on his business. 

He took me to his factory for the manu- 
facture of ices, to his bakeries to introduce 
me to the men who had gone to America 
to study the latest in techniques of cooking, 
and to his farms to show me how successfully 
they were raising strawberries and raspber- 
ries. The fact of the matter was that, after 
a half hour’s talking and sipping with this 
small man who is changing the taste of an 
entire people, I discovered enough material 
for a dozen papers. 

You can hardly interview people in the 
Orient without either sipping or eating some- 
thing. Get a glass in your hand or a pair of 
chopsticks anchored between your fingers and 
your business is assured. The principles of 
interviewing are much the same the world 
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over but the Orient takes its time, lays great 
importance on the idea of “face,” that is al- 
ways maintaining the dignity and supreme 
worth of the persons concerned and even 
greater stress on the personal. You must im- 
press your subject with the fact that the 
papers you are writing for are very important 
and represent big business in the States, 

This particular interview with Mr. Ota 
brought forth so much material that I wrote 
it up in separate articles and sent it on to the 
Universal Trade Press Syndicate with sug- 
gestions for particular magazines, whose 
names I secure from my WRITER’s DIGEST 
and partly from a list I had made from past 
careful reading. I try to slant each story 
with some particular magazine in mind. 

I could not get along without a syndicate 
in the trade field. But there are certain 
papers whose editors I know personally and 
with whom I work directly. A great value 
of the syndicate is that you save on postage. 
Even though you pay the syndicate a fairly 
larger per cent, sometimes higher than 
twenty, I find that I save money in the long 
run because postage is so very expensive from 
the Orient to the United States. It costs 
25 cents to send an ordinary letter out of 
Shanghai. Sometimes I save up my mail 
until an American liner is about to leave 
port, board her just before she sails (this 
usually means a free midnight ride down 
the Whangpo on a tender, for often the boat 
is anchored some distance from the main 
business center of the city), and mail each 
letter with a single three cent U. S. stamp. 


HINA is harder to work than Japan for 

you have to dig deeper. On the surface 
there does not look as if there were as much 
going on. But in reality business in China has 
far more significance for the future of Amer- 
ican trade. The fact that China has 480,- 
000,000 people to trade with over against 
Japan’s 90,000,000 shows the greater possi- 
bilities. China is still an almost untouched 
field while Japan is fast becoming a closed 
one. 

I find it much better to live in Shanghai 
and to make occasional trips to Japan which, 
in terms of the Orient, is not very far away 
nor expensive to reach. Also Shanghai is 
much more of an international city than 
Tokyo, making it easier to keep in touch with 
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what the world is doing and thinking. Thi 
is important whether you are writing on the 
buying of steel cars for railroads, a new fill. 
ing station, or finance. Moreover, since the 
British as well as the Japanese, do much bus. 
ness in China, I find I can frequently use my 
material in three separate countries when it 
is sent out from Shanghai—Great Britain, 
Japan and the United States. 

Censorship, also, is not so rigid in Shanghai 
with the result that even news of Japan 
breaks through Shanghai rather than Tokyo, 
I have written columns and columns of inter. 
pretative political and economic material for 
the Japan Advertiser, an American-owned 
paper published in Tokyo and I am often 
asked, “How can you write successfully on 
China for people living in Japan?” My 
answer is, “First, I have a wise editor. 
Second, that I hold in mind the method of a 
friend of mine, an editor, who wrote for 
twenty years on a paper in Japan and usually 
favored the Chinese over against _ the 
Japanese, but he said things so well that 
either you had to laugh at his criticism, even 
when it was directed against you, or you 
could not put your finger on the exact words 
which said what you thought was said when 
you first read it.” 

There is the perenial question of carrying 
of cameras in Japan. The Japanese have a 
very bad case of “spionitis”’—diagnosed as 
the most acute case in the world—Germany, 
Russia and Italy, hardly excepted. The best 
thing is to leave your camera behind when 
you set foot in the Land of the Rising Sun, 
the loveliest land in the world to portray 
beautifully through the lens. Make use of 
some of the numerous agencies such as the 
Travel Bureau. 


OU must understand something of the 
people and their ways in order to make 
headway in China. This means definite 
study, for while the Chinese are very likeable 
and get along well with Americans they are 
not at all like us. You must always look 
behind everything that is done and said in 
China. Tracing down reports on interesting 
work done is only one very small part of this. 
I was asked to trace down a story for The 
Keystone on a report that some valuable jade 
and other jewels, some 2,000 years old, had 
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been unearthed in a tomb by workmen build- 
ing a new road. There had been several 
paragraphs in the American papers about 
this and naturally the trade paper thought 
they had a good story here. I went in to see 
an Englishman, an expert jeweler, who had 
collected jade pieces for world museums, but 
gave up this business when the depression 
came to take charge of a large jewelry store 
in Shanghai. He knew nothing of such a 
discovery, but started out immediately to try 
to trace it down. If such jewelry had been 
found it would mean money in his pocket to 
be able to keep track of its whereabouts. 
Then I went to the old files of the North 
China Daily News, an English-owned paper 
in Shanghai, to see if anything had been 
turned in by the correspondent living in the 
district where the find was reported to have 
been made. We found no record whatever 
and finally came to the conclusion that it 
was just good story material that somebody 
had invented in an idle moment. China is 
full of this sort of thing. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s recent story 
in the New York Times on her husband’s 
kidnapping was not so clear to the average 
American reader. This capture of China’s 
Number One man, the Generalissimo, the 
one man in China who has done the most 
to organize the country, was an excellent 
chance to capitalize more American interest 
for China. Madame Chiang has an excellent 
command of the English language, but, with 
all her knowledge, she nevertheless writes 
with an Oriental background which needs 
interpretation if it is to be understood. 

I tried to get this over to her and failed 
to get her to let one of us in China who knew 
American markets explain the story. She 
wanted to do it herself. She said she wanted 
to give the money to the New Life Move- 
ment, an organization which the Chiangs 
have developed in a very honest attempt to 
improve the morale of their people. 

Take the instance of the young Marsha! 
Chang Tsueh Liang’s apology to the Gener- 
alissimo and those in control of the govern- 
ment as an instance of a distinct Chinese 
point-of-view which the American misunder- 
stands. He wrote: 

“I am by nature rustic, surly and unpol- 
ished, due to which I have created an inci- 
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dent, which was at once impudent and law- 
breaking. I have committed a great crime. 
I have shamefully followed you to Nanking 
in order sincerely to await my punishment 
by you, punishment befitting in severity the 
degree of my crime, so that it may not only 
uphold law and discipline but also serve as 
a warning to others in future against repeti- 
tion of such crime. Whatever is beneficial 
to our country I shall never decline even if 
it means death. I beg you to leave aside 
sentiments in personal friendship and wish 
nothing to hold you back from giving me 
the kind of punishment I deserve. What- 
ever is best for the State I will not evade, 
even if I have to die 10,000 deaths.” 

In Chinese language this means that the 
Marshall was given a very heavy wordy pun- 
ishment but nothing happened and finally he 
was pardoned because of “mitigating circum- 
stances attending his case.” 

It is the “mitigating circumstances attend- 
ing any case” you must look for if you are 
to write successfully about China. No Chin- 
ese will tell you what these are. He rarely 
says or does exactly what he means to say or 
do. Nothing in China runs in straight lines. 
The roofs are curved, and there are spirit 
walls in front of the doors which you have 
to go around before you can enter the house. 

The Chinese have ulterior motives. The 
thing to do is to know what they are, even 
though you may never mention them. “It is 
part of this same attitude which lies back of 
the appeal that the man of the West talks so 
much about when he thinks of the Orient as 
a land where men “shake off the trammels of 
the world and of public opinion and become 
the creatures of the moment, clear of all 
ties—to hold to the universe only by a dish of 
sweet-bread, and to owe nothing but the 
score of the evening.” 

Certainly, in China, there are “no absolute 
criteria by which to judge actions.” The 
Chinese consider this whole business of liv- 
ing as a fine art and act accordingly, with 
the result that the Chinese enjoy life as they 
go along and never follow blindly a single 
behaviour pattern. If they digress from the 
path of trade, it is grist for my trade mills 
particularly when I am trying to interpret 
Chinese life and why or why not they take 
to certain Western ideas and things. 
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Let me go from here to a few definite 
hints that I have found tinge my adventure 
with practicality. If you are considering 
tackling a job of this sort make some good 
connections with papers at home before you 
leave. This includes making a very clearly 
defined arrangement also with some syndi- 
cate group that can market your material 
and keep you closely in touch with the need 
of editors. You can’t sell without a knowl- 
edge of the editor’s point of view. 

In the second place, the personal slant is 
important. You must get not only an angle 
but an angle that is so peculiarly yours that 
it interests the reader. You sell your idea to 
the editor because he thinks he can sell it to 
the reader. In my particular case. I have 
also to hold in mind, as I said at the begin- 
ning of this story, that every reader when he 
picks up any story on the Orient expects it 
to be thrilling and different from his every- 
day existence. 

In the third place, duplicate articles for 
the British papers, only your slant will have 
to be different and in most cases your ma- 
terial longer. The English want to know 
how it comes about that the Chinese can 
undercut them in the cotton industry, and 
they want it told them in an article which 
combines economic interpretation with fea- 
ture article lay-out. 

Finally, expect to be on your toes con- 
stantly. Things are happening so fast over 
here that you can’t keep up with the grow- 
ing interest in business and trade trends. Be- 
hind and around it all and everywhere pres- 
ent is also the stimulus of two worlds, press- 
ing in upon you—East and West, both strug- 
gling to be born again in China. There is 
no place like it. 

The editor of American Exporter recently 
had to say about how fast China is growing: 

“In visiting York, Pa.,” he writes, “I 
was shown through the York Safe and 

Lock Co. and saw what I thought was a 

rudder for another Queen Mary—but 

learned that this was the hinge, only that 
and nothing more, of one of the doors of 

a bank vault being built for the Bank of 

China in Shanghai. 

“JT also saw some of the 10,000—count 

them—10,000 safe deposit boxes which 

the vault will contain—I knew that 
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Shanghai has many rich people but 
10,000 safe deposit boxes in one bank 
gave me a healthy respect for today’s 
prosperity in Shanghai, politics or no 
politics. 

“And I walked on a great wall of 
China—not that ancient one but the 
great wall of what will be this bank vault 
—TIncidentally the floor will be of special 
polished steel with Chinese designs on it. 

“And last month York shipped a vault 
with four entrances, both circular and 
rectangular, for the Centre Bank of © 
Manchou at Hsinking, Manchukuo.” 


I began writing for trade papers when 
with the communists in South China in 1924. 
That was the time when China’s George 
Washington, Sun Yat-sen, had the burning 
of Canton’s Wall Street on his hands one 
month, a fight between Kwangtung Province 
and Kwangsi Province the next, a general 
strike of all Chinese against the foreigners 
the following and a large corps of Russian 
advisers headed by Michael Borodin at all 
times. What impressed me the most about 
all this however, was the Russian’s knowledge 
of mass psychology. I saw them educate 
hundreds of thousands of very ordinary 
Chinese coolies with the three downs— 
“Down with Imperialism, Down with Capi- 
talism, Down with the Foreigner.” Then 
their “ups”—‘“Long live the Chinese Revo- 
lution, Long live the Russian Revolution, 
Hurrah for Lenin and Sun Yat-sen.” And 
finally “workers of the world unite.” 


The Chinese have such a delightful sense 
of humor that hundreds of them would 
march along the streets shouting these things 
at us in all seriousness, then turn and grin. 


This gave me an idea for one of the first 
trade articles I ever wrote for a magazine— 
how to understand the Chinese temperament 
if you are doing business with him. Boiled 


, down to its essentials the idea was make 


them laugh and you can get anywhere or do 
anything. The article sold to the old “Ex- 
port, Trade and Finance” magazine. 

I got up very early one morning and went 
down into the heart of the city of Canton 
to interview some of the communists who 
were doing all this organizing of the Chinese. 
Earl Browder was among them, almost a 
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This is Jack Woodford's 
daughter, Luella, and Jack 
swears up and down that 
she can write. This has 
never ceased to amaze 
some people. Luella is the 
youngest member of the 
Author's League of Amer- 
ica. Her first book was 
"Maid Unafraid". She 
learned how to write, she 
says, entertaining her pa's 
editor friends. Father and 
daughter both live in 
Hollywood. Jack toils at 
the Warner lot, and in- 
creases weekly the grand 
total of short stories he 
has sold. The number 
passed 2,000 before “Trial 
and Error’ went into print. 


Jerome Weidman is a fledgling novelist 
whose first book, "I Can Get It For You 
Wholesale’, was brought out by Simon and 
Schuster and might therefore sell a billion 
copies. Weidman was born in 1913 and 
studied law at NYU night school. He has 
worked as hot dog dispenser, delivery boy 
and switchboard operator. The New Yorker, 
and Scribner's bought his first fiction. His 
book is in the O'Hara school but offers 
some interpretation in addition to good 
reporting. 
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In spite of her fabulous suc- 
cess, Fanny Hurst never cre- 
ates a heroine until she knows 
the character's background 


om long persona C 


Mackinley Kantor started his 
literary life in Webster City, 
la., working for the home 
town paper. Coupling the 
willingness to do hard re- 
search with good writing his 
historial novels “Long Re- 
member" and “Arouse and 
Beware" show what can be 
done in this field. 


Mark Hellinger, King Fea- 
ture Syndicate columnist, 
still doing a short story a 
week, and sometimes two. 





Recently returned from Spain Martha 
Gellhorn is preparing a novel on what the 
civil war did to the lower class Spaniard. 

A graduate of Bryn Mawr, she was hired 
with 14 others to report on living conditions 
of the unemployed in the U.S. She resolved 
to write a book on unemployment and the 
result "The Trouble I've Seen" was a snap- 
shot of America on relief. William Morrow 
are her publishers. 


P. G. Wode- 
house is still 
batting ‘em 
out, with no 
successors in 
sight. 


Dasheill Hammett, like Erle Stanley Gardner, has 
come up the hard way... but, as both of them 
readily admit, the only solid way. Hammett 
toiled, as most of us do, learning the fiction 
fundamentals through the maze of rejection slips 
with scribbled words of editorial advice, and 
intensive study of fiction technique. As a young 
man he worked as a private detective which set 
the forte of his books and stories. 
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rothy Baker of El Cerrito, California, won the other Houghton 


lin Fellowship for her project, a swiftly moving story of a jazz 


sician who is a genius at "swingtime". Miss Baker quit her job 


a language teacher last year to begin work on her novel. 
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learner at that time. He was all enthusiasm 
for the huge mass meeting he had attended 
the night before. 


“Will you believe it,” he kept exclaiming. 
“There were pictures of Karl Marx and 
Lenin around the wall and of course, Sun 
Yat-Sen, but imagine seeing such philoso- 
phers as Engel, Lessing and La Salle in 


China.” 


This Russian group made possible an 
eighteen months’ strike of the Chinese 
against the British and since the Chinese 
did not distinguish between one foreigner 
and another all of us had to get out of 
China. The strike was so effective that 
not even the men were allowed to milk 
cows, or keep water pumps going. I came 
home on the Empress of Asia as Number 
One Boy in charge of a scattered group of 
women, taking the place of the Chinese in 
the dining saloon. Result—many a story 
for marine magazines on how a bunch of 
landlubbers manned a great Pacific liner. 
There were stories also for finance and com- 
merce papers of slightly different angle on 
trade boycotts. 

If you read the Dicgst, and are a writer, 


drop me a note, care of one of the local 
papers, when you come to Shanghai. 





Favorite Faults of the 
Beginner 


(Continued from page 23) 


are writing real ghost stories for the horror 
or supernatural magazines. 

Pulp love story beginners err by letting 
their heroines be too unemotional or by let- 
ting them love lightly instead of seriously. 
Readers of love magazines treat love seri- 
ously, and if your treatment is too light or 
too gay, readers will object. 

If it’s any comfort, professional writers 
make these mistakes, too. Most of them at 
least. But they don’t make them very often, 
and they don’t make them at all after their 
attention is once called to them. Or else 
they don’t stay professional writers very long. 
Check the last story you did against these 
beginner’s faults and maybe you'll be able 
to improve the yarn. 
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Sir: 

What do you mean on page 33 of the June issue? 
Shades of Lucy Locket, Coué and Ali Baba! 

Shades of Lucy Locket indeed! I'll have you 
know my name is Lucy Lockett, and please notice 
you spell it with two T’s. My grandmother was 
named Lucy Jenkins, she married Captain E. F. 
Lockett, recently out of the Confederate army, 
and I was named Lucy Lockett Ferguson in her 
honor. Since I grew up mostly in Virginia, I was 
called by the two names Lucy Lockett for the 
early portion of my life. Now that I’m married 
and living in the North, I don’t hear that sort of 
thing much except when I go back South for a 
visit. 

Incidentally, I wonder if whoever wrote that 
piece about your notebook contest knows that Lucy 
Lockett was the name of the girl about whom 
an old English song was written. I have a copy 
of it framed and hanging in my home. It was 
given me by a friend who tore it out of an old 
English songbook. The tune is the one familiarly 
known here as Yankee Doodle, and I believe the 
words of the latter were written to fit the tune 
of the older song. 

So, my dear sir, next time choose some name 
that isn’t cherished by an actual holder. I believe 
you're safe, however, with Ali Baba and Coué— 
they probably won’t rise to haunt you! 

Lucy Lockett FerGuson GREGORY, 
Carteret Press, Carteret, N. J. 


Lucy Locket and Kitty Fisher (in the nursery 
rhyme about Lucy Locket losing her pocket) were, 
according to Holliwell, celebrated courtesans in 
the time of Charles II. The Lucy referred to by 
our contributor was, of course, that one.—Eb. 
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He took this job to write a labor novel. 








Crime Pays! 


By GrorcE SCULLIN 


Production Editor, Country Press, Inc. 


‘\ RIME pays and pays and pays. The 
profit in crime lies not in the doing 
but in the writing. And the pay- 

ment in crime is received, paradoxically 
enough, for proof that crime does not pay. 
For the reason thereof it will be first neces- 
sary to case the joint. 

The safe to be cracked is the fact-detec- 
tive market, and the soup to blow it with is 
the sensational crime story. Such a story 
is not buried in the deep recesses of an 
author’s imagination. It is prominently dis- 
played on the front pages of newspapers 
throughout the country. Plot, characters, ac- 
tion, suspense, drama—all are there, ready- 
made, waiting for the author to whip them 
up into manuscript form, 

The fact-detective magazine is a product 
of the past ten years. In the newspaper 
field a good crime story has long been recog- 
nized as a circulation builder. No matter 
how far back you go a hanging was always 
worth a front page story. Newspapers, how- 
ever, can never present all the story at once, 
but must deliver piece-meal such tidbits 
as have developed within the past 24 hours. 
Thus a good case becomes a continued story 
that drags on from day to day until the 
prisoner has been sentenced and the public 
has lost interest. 

The Fawcett Publishing Co. is credited 
with being the first to recognize the possi- 
bilities of a compact, complete detective story 
written from the actual records of the case 
for magazine publication. That was back 
in 1922 and the stories were published in 
True Confessions magazine. Later True Con- 
fessions was changed to a love story maga- 
zine, but in 1927 Fawcetts again entered the 
fact-detective field, this time with Startling 
Detective Adventures. Daring Detective was 
added a few years later, and this year saw 
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the birth of two more, Dynamic Detective 
and True. All of these are under the banner 
of Country Press, Inc. 

It is a conservative estimate that places 
the number of readers of fact-detective stories 
at 8,000,000. The appeal is broad. Everyone 
fancies himself a detective and here he is 
presented with real clues and given an op- 
portunity to match wits with real criminals. 
He is not betrayed by sudden flights of 
fancy on the part of the author. 

To some the fact-detective magazine is 
a successor to the dime shocker. They regard 
it with distaste bordering on abhorence and 
read it with all the pleasure of tasting for- 
bidden fruit. Criminologists read it for the 
facts it contains, grateful for the method of 
presentation that gives life to what otherwise 
might be a dry report. Bankers, lawyers, 
clerks, laborers read it for the complete pic- 
ture it presents of the world they know only 
through the newspapers. All see themselves 
in the role of the sleuth cracking the case. 
Writers will do well to remember that the 
crook is pictured in such a light as to draw 
only the contempt of those who follow his 
career. 

Such, in brief, is the fact-detective field. 
Now for the machinery with which to harvest 
it. The first requirement is a crime. This 
can be murder, grand larceny, banditry, 
white slavery, smuggling or any allied activi- 
ty which puts the perpetrator outside the 
law. Naturally murder makes the strongest 
story. The worth of the others must be 
measured by the cleverness of the criminal, 
the detective work involved, the suspense 
and all-around merits of the case. 

Having located a crime, either in the 
newspaper, old court records, or through con- 
tact with a friendly peace officer, the next 
step is to query the editor. With several 
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fact-detective magazines publishing in the 
neighborhood of 150 crime stories a month 
it behooves the writer to know whether or 
not his case has been previously used. No 
editor is receptive to cases which he has 
published himself or which have been used 
by the competition. 


As a general rule only solved cases ending 
in the conviction of the criminal are pur- 
chased. However, on a current crime it is 
well to query as soon as the case breaks in 
the papers, asking permission to follow the 
story and submit a manuscript as soon as a 
lution and conviction has been obtained. 
Most publishing houses, including Country 
Press, Inc., furnish query blanks upon re- 
quest. 


Suppose the story concerns a particularly 
atrocious murder, prompted by an illicit 
love affair. (Sex angles in a crime rate 
A-l.) You have received the go-ahead from 
the editor in response to your query. If you 
have been foresighted you have been follow- 
ing the trial in person and have interviewed 
several officers assigned to the case. If 
possible you have arranged to get the byline 
of one of these officers, preferably the most 
important, as co-author. You know exactly 
when, how, and under what circumstances 
the corpse was discovered. Above all you 
have lined up an ample supply of photo- 
graphs. 


There is a goodly amount of detective 
work involved in the case. Otherwise you 
wouldn’t have received the go-ahead from 
the editor. And with plenty of mystery there 
is no reason for you to throw it away in 
the first paragraph. Conceal the killer, but 
not the clues, as long as possible. Stick to 
the facts, play fair with the reader, and 
give him a run for his money. Stay away 
from newspaper leads. Here is the sorry 
lead typical of too many stories. 


“On the stormy night of June 16, 
1936, John Doe, an ex-convict, stealthily 
climbed the rickety stairs leading to 
Anne Roe’s apartment on 1601 Main St., 
Anytown, Ill., He knocked twice, and 
upon being admitted, losed a hail of 
lead that awakened Mrs. J. Smith in 
the neighboring house. 
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“Her frantic telephone calls brought 
police to the scene of the shambles. Even 
hardened officers were nauseated by the 
crimson sight. (Hardened officers who 
sicken at the sight of blood seem to be 
popular figures). A thorough investiga- ° 
tion of the room revealed not a clue 
to the killer. Police were baffled. Here 
was a crime such as had not rocked 
Anytown for years.” 

As fact-detective stories are of necessity 
published several weeks after the discovery 
of the body, dates are not of paramount 
importance in the lead. They can be intro- 
duced innocently enough in the third or 
fourth paragraph or even on the second 
page. As the name of the killer is unknown 
to the police it should not be supplied the 
reader until positive identification is made. 
Even streets and towns are dwarfed into 
insignificance by the appalling murder. 


Several leads are suggested by this crime. 
Fiction see in the storm a 
stage setting for tragedy. Women writers 
would be apt to seize upon Mrs. Smith, the 
ear-witness, as a means of introducing the 
murder. Others would hear the telephone 
bell at headquarters and find in it an omen 
of ill portent. Anne Doe starting in terror 
at the sound of the double knock suggests 
still another angle. Perhaps this is the best 
of all as it gives the writer a chance to build 
up sympathy for the girl before bumping 
her off. In none of these does the killer’s 
name, the date, or the street figure. 


writers would 


The body now being officially recognized 
as such by the police it is time to heighten 
the mystery. You consult the investigating 
officers as to their reactions to the case. You 
read all newspaper accounts and check the 
court records. 


The only opening wedge the police have 
are the .45 caliber slugs extracted from the 
corpse. Ballistic tests show that the gun 
has not figured in any previous jogs, but the 
use of a .45 does restrict the search to a 
certain extent. Some scientific deduction 
shows that the killer, if he fired from nor- 
mal position, must have been short because 
of the angle at which the slugs entered 
Anne’s body. Dramatize but do not exag- 
gerate such situations. Conversation helps 
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if handled in keeping with the characters. 

Anne’s life comes in for close scrutiny. To 
the surprise of neighbors, it is proved that 
Anne is not quite as innocent as she ap- 
peared. There is more than one man in her 
past. They are questioned but are unable 
to throw any light on the darkening mystery. 

Just as the case looks hopeless, and is 
about to be marked unsolved, some officer, 
preferably the byliner if there is one, sees 
a faint flaw in the story of one of Anne’s 
lovers. It is not a serious flaw; it might just 
be a mistake. He decides to do a little more 
gumshoe work before tossing in the sponge. 

Things begin to look suspicious. He notes 
that the suspect has a peculiar gesture. His 
check up reveals several more flaws. At 
last he confronts the man with his new 
evidence. The suspect, flustered, slips again, 
this time irrevocably. Finally he cracks and 
admits that Anne has been two-timing him, 
that he thought he saw the way to commit 
perfect crime, but. had overlooked the fact 
that his one-time broken arm caused him 
to shoot from the hip upwards instead of 
from the shoulder level. 

In this instance all the evidence has been 
gathered before the case goes to trial 
Hence any drawn-out courtroom drama 
would be merely repetitious. The trial can 
be disposed of in a few lines, the most im- 
portant of which will give the sentence im- 
posed on the killer. 

Cases such as the one just described form 
the backbone of the fact-detective magazine. 
You will find one like it in the contents of 
each issue. The fact remains, however, that 
a contents page displaying only stories of 
this type would look decidedly monotonous. 
Eight or nine more stories, all different, are 
required to make up the well-rounded book. 


GOOD action story spiced with a dash 

of suspense is always cordially received. 
Gangsters furnish the best action stories. 
Gangs, because of their faculty for going 
places and doing things, have attracted na- 
tionwide attention and the writer is warned 
that he must keep facts accurate. If a New 
York mob with San Francisco connections 
is tried in Chicago for an Illinois job, the 
writer cannot be expected to cover all three 
cities in person. Nonetheless, he must double 


check all information with which he is no 
directly familiar because the magazine wil 
be read by persons in the three cities who 
are thoroughly acquainted with all the local 
angles. 

When the Barker-Karpis mob were jn 
their heydey they were a source of reams 
of copy for the fact-detective magazines 
Quality magazines descended from their 
lofty pinnacles and grabbed off a few pages 
for themselves. John Dillinger’s brief but 
murderous reign made good copy as did the 
careers of Pretty Boy Floyd, Verne Miller, 
Al Capone and Dutch Schultz. Certainly a 
beginning writer could ask for no mor 
colorful characters than these, nor demand 
more action than their guns provided. 

The protest now comes that these figures 
are dead and their obituaries have long 
since been published. True, but every city 
of 100,000 or more population has been 
at one time or another cursed by a mob 
of hoodlums. If you think the country is 
running out of gangsters read the annual 
reports of the F. B. I. or consult your local 
chief of police. Take a glimpse at some of 
the “Wanted” circulars on his desk or tacked 
on the bulletin board in the show-up room. 
Even if you are convinced the country is full 
of gangsters, go down and see your police 
headquarters. Everyone who wants to bea 
writer should know something of that branch 
of the public service. About the only member 
of the writing craft that knows what the 
interior of a police station looks like is the 
police reporter. Others have visited the place, 
but not always as observers. 

Tales of bootlegging gangs are not well 
received, that particular era in crime have- 
ing been pretty well worked out. Mobs 
active prior to that time furnish excellent 
material. Recently Startling Detective Ad- 
venture ran a serial detailing the activities 
of New York’s Cherry Hill gang, the Five 
Pointers and the Dock wars form the Gay 
Nineties to the prohibition era. It “took” 
instantly. The Gas Pipe killers of San Fran- 
cisco, active back in the days of the Great 
Fire, were written up in Dynamic Detective 
and proved a sensation. Readers have hear 
tales about the old timers who have become 
almost legendary figures. Hence they wel 
come a chance to get the real facts on what 
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they know only by hearsay. But don’t go 
back more than thirty years or so. You will 
have difficulty in obtaining suitable art. 


T# commonest type of crime strong 

enough to make a good story is murder 
for gain. A husband insures his wife and 
she promptly dies. Unless he is a clever 
criminal his chances of getting by with it 
are remote, and unless he gets by with it 
long enough to build up a mystery the story 
fops. A thief is intercepted robbing a store 
and kills the proprietor in making his geta- 
way. In order to make a good story he 
must remain at large long enough to give 
the writer a chance to inject some suspense. 
Awealthy widow is found dead in her home, 
all her gems missing. If a writer cannot build 
astory out of a situation like that he is not 
yet ready for the professional field. 

Career stories are now coming into vogue. 
Throughout the country there are officers 
and criminologists who have devoted their 
lives to combatting crime. Many of their 
adventures in dealing with hardened crooks 
would raise the hair on a tailor’s dummy. 
A series of such adventures woven into an 
action feature of 5,000 words or so is almost 
sure-fire if properly presented. Query first, 
and be sure you have the consent of the 
oficer or criminologist in question. 

Many of these officials have strong views 
of law enforcement, parole, punishment, or 
other phases of criminology. Presented in 
editorial form of about 1,000 words in length 
together with a picture and the by-line re- 
lease of the official, these views at once 
become a marketable product. 

The field of fact-detective story is as wide 
as the imagination of the fiction writer. 
Practically every one of the famed exploits 
of Sherlock Holmes has been duplicated by 
some plain clothesman or cop on a beat. Up 
in New England a doctor murdered _ his 
brother-in-law, then slashed his own stomach, 
banged himself on the head and swallowed 
a drug to give his eyes the appearance of 
‘rious shock. To all outward appearances 
he was a second victim. Yet an officer with 
no medical experience trapped him. In 
California an officer with a hunch ignored 
@ properly signed death certificate to exhume 
4 corpse and convict a marriage fiend. Down 
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in Florida, G-men located an alligator named 
Old Joe, thereby spotting the hide-out of 
Fred Barker and his murderous mother. 
Everywhere lurk fact-detective stories, al- 
ready written. 

Because the stories have been written eithes 
in the newspapers or in the court records, 
the average writer finds it easy to include 
extraneous matter. And sometimes this ex- 
traneous matter packs an awful wallop, back- 
wards. Fact detective stories deal with real 
people, and real people have a right to pri- 
vacy. Suppose police arrest two suspects, one 
of which is freed and the other convicted. 
The one that is freed does not welcome pub- 
licity which tends to link him with a crime 
he much prefers to forget. Brothers and sis- 
ters of convicted criminals are not flattered 
by having their names connected with those 
of the erring ones. Even criminals are sen- 
sitive to having writers draw hasty conclu- 
sions not warranted by the facts as brought 
out by the trial. They manifest their dis- 
pleasure by disagreeable actions which come 
under the general heading of libel suits. 
Watch out for them. Stick to facts as in- 
cluded in the court records and you'll be safe. 

There is no field which offers more to the 
beginning and professional writer that the 
fact-detective magazine. To the beginning 
writer it is invaluable. Having all the ma- 
terial he needs at hand, his first lesson is in 
story value. Is the crime sufficiently strong 
to sustain interest for 5,000 words? If so, 
what facts offer the most dramatic high- 
lights? What episode offers the best lead? 
Testimony taken during the trial often fills 
several volumes. This must be edited, slashed 
and concentrated into a gripping 20-page 
feature. What must be thrown out? Why? 
The questions to be answered offer a prac- 
tical writing course in themselves. There still 
remains the style of presentation. That be- 
longs to the writer, to be developed as best 
he can. 

The picture situation is one too many 
writers are prone to overlook. Photographs 
to illustrate fact-detective stories are of vital 
importance. Acceptance frequently hinges 
on the merit of the art, and rejection is 
doubly painful when the writer realizes that 
it came about through no fault of his copy. 
First in demand comes photographs of the 
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principals in the case. The victim, the mur- 
derer, the officer who bylines the story, and 
others who take a prominent part can scarce- 
ly be omitted pictorially. Then comes scene 
stuff. The house in which the murder took 
place, the field in which the body was dis- 
covered, the bridge from which the killer 
leaped in making his escape, the car he 
wrecked in his flight, the clues which led to 
his capture, and photographs of similar na- 
ture help dress up a lay-out immeasurably. 









































The mug shots can usually be obtained 
from newspaper morgues or copied from 
those on file at police headquarters. Scene 
stuff can be taken by the writer, provided 
it is a local crime and he can click a shutter. 
Such pictures should be accompanied by 
detailed cutlines describing what action 
took place and where. In many instances the 
action can be duplicated by phantom figures 
super-imposed by the art department. 


Editors do not expect freelancers to pur- 
chase pictures outright for manuscripts they 
are submitting on speculation, but they do 
expect them to know whether or not pic- 
tures are readily available and suitable for 
reproduction. Where photo sources hesitate to 
release pictures on speculation, the freelancer 
should inspect the supply and compile a de- 
scriptive list to accompany his manuscript. 

At Country Press, Inc., photographs are 
paid at the rate of $3.00 each for all used. 
Most publishers make similar arrangements, 
the rates of payment varying but slightly. 
Once the editor has accepted his manuscript, 
the freelancer will be notified as to what pic- 
tures he should purchase and he can then 
go ahead and make his own arrangements, 
knowing he will be reimbursed at the regu- 
lar rate. 


The market is the most active of all writ- 
ing markets. The demand for stories is 
constantly growing, while the supply leaves 
much to be desired. The beginning writer 
enters on practically the same footing as the 
established writer, with the final decision 
based purely upon the merits of the case. 
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Other markets in this field are: 

Front Page Detective, published bi-monthly by 
Exposed Publishing Co., 149 Madison Ave, 
N. Y. C. 25c. 130 pages. 

American Detective, published monthly by Ar. 
vision Publishing Co., 551 5th Ave., N. Y. 6 
25c. 96 pages. 

Real Detective, published monthly by Real De. 
tective Publishing Co., 250 Park Ave., N. Y, ¢. 
25c. 98 pages. 

Startling Detective, published monthly by Coun. 
try Press, 1501 Broadway, N. Y. C. 15c. 82 pages, 

Security Publishing Co., 432 Main St., Stam. 
ford, Conn. 

Master Detective, published monthly by Macfay. 
den, 122 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 15c. 80 pages, 

True Detective, published monthly by Maefay. 
den, 122 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 25c. 126 pages. 

True, published monthly by Country Press, 1501 
Broadway, M.. ¥.. 2Se. 250 pages. 

Inside Detective, published monthly by Exposed 
Publishing Co., 149 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 10¢. 
66 pages. 


Daring Detective, published monthly by Coun- 


try Press, 1501 Broadway, N. Y. C. 15c. 82 pages. 

Dynamic Detective, published monthly by Coun- 
try Press, 1501 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Official Detective Stories, published bi-monthly 
by Official Detective Stories, Inc., 731 Plymouth 
Ct. YG: 

International Detective Cases, published month- 
ly by Quality Publications, Inc., 4600 Diversey 
Ave., Chicago, II. 


Sir: 

Since my visit to America last year, I read 
your pages each month with great interest. 

I am anxious to discover American writers who 
would care to turn their attention to a particular 
British market—authors who can write complete 
tales of six to seven thousand words, with a “mar- 
ried life’ interest, designed to appeal to wives 
whose husbands do not earn big salaries and who 
find their happiness in their homes and children. 
The settings should be homely and there should 
be a strong emotional appeal—the plots should 
be true to life and sensational. 

The rates offered are a cent and a half a word, 
and I feel confident that among your many read- 
ers there must be American writers who will be 
able to supply the type of story indicated in this 
letter. 

Joun Lowett O'Connor, 
The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 
The Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, 
London E. C. 4, England. 
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Trade Journal Markets 


By JoHN 


American Artisan, 6 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. (Mo 25c) Devoted to the warm air 
heating and sheet metal trades. Feature articles 
preferably illustrated, on merchandising, advertis- 
ing, practical experiences, etc., paid for at pub- 
lication, from $3.50 to $10.00 per page. 


American Bank Reporter, 420 East 149th St., 
New York, N. Y. This is a bank directory pub- 
lished three times yearly but editor states, ““We 
occasionally get out supplement issues containing 
reading matter, news, news photos, biographies, 
etc.” Welcomes query if you have something un- 
usual on or of interest to bankers. 


Bookbinding and Book Production, 50 Union 
Square, New York, N. Y. (Mo. 25c) Official Busi- 
ness Publication of the Industry advise they pay 
lc per word for stories of odd or historical bind- 
ings. 50c and up for informal snapshots of promi- 
nent bookbinders. 


Building Supply News, 59 East Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. (Mo. 25c) Directed to the retail lum- 
ber and building supply man. Brief articles, 500 
words or less, with clear photographs, on merchan- 
dising, advertising, display, exhibits, personal sales- 
manship, service, stock arrangements and handling. 
lc per word, $3.00 and upward per photo, on pub- 
lication, and never later than sixty days after 
acceptance. 


Corset and Underwear Review, 1170 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. (Mo. 35c) Directed to the re- 
taller and department store section handling cor- 
sets and brassieres. Short news items and photos 
about buyers, personal activities and hobbies, per- 
sonnel changes, also to include merchandise men 
connected with such departments. Illustrated fea- 
tures stress merchandising stories and successes, side 
line success in specialty shops, outstanding methods 
proven productive, etc., 34c per word, $1.00 per 
photo, on acceptance. 


Crockery and Glass Journal, 1170 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. (Mo. 25c) Directed to the re- 
tailer and department store section handling china, 
glassware, earthenware, stemware, art pottery, de- 
Corative and novelty glassware. Short news items 
and photos about buyers, personal activities and 
hobbies, personnel changes, also to include mer- 
chandise men connected with such departments. 
Illustrated features stress merchandising stories and 
successes, side line success in specialty shops, out- 
standing methods proven productive, etc., 34c¢ per 
word, $1.00 per photo, on acceptance. 


P. Lyons 


Dress Accessories, 1170 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (Mo. 25c) Directed to the retailer and de- 
partment store section handling gloves, handker- 
chiefs, hosiery, handbags, jewelry, neckwear, laces, 
belts, flowers and blouses. Short news items and 
photos about buyers, personal activities and hobbies, 
personnel changes, also to include merchandise men 
connected with such departments. Illustrated fea- 
tures stress merchandising stories and successes, 
side line success in specialty shops, outstanding 
methods proven productive, etc. 34c per word, 
$1.00 per photo, on acceptance. 


Electronics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
(Mo. 50c) Directed to manufacturers and engi- 
neers in the field of radio sound pictures, miscel- 
laneous radio industries, broadcasting and com- 
munication. “We use articles to run around 2500 
words, with photos, of interest to engineers making 
or using vacuum tubes in any manner.” Buy a few 
news items and news photos of personnel changes, 
new equipment, etc. Text at $12.50 per printed 
page, photos at $5.00 each, at publication. 


Electricity on the Farm, 24 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. (Mo. 10c) Appeal is to farmers 
having electric service from power companies, 
using 1000 word illustrated experience stories on 
the various as well as unusual uses of such power 
on the farm. 1¥c per word, $3.00 per photo, on 
acceptance. 


Fabrics, 1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (Mo. 
25c) Directed to the retailer and department store 
section handling piece goods and ready to wear. 
Short news items and photos about buyers. per- 
sonal activities and hobbies, personnel changes, also 
to include merchandise men connected with such 
departments. Illustrated features :tress merchandis- 
ing stories and successes, side line success in spe- 
cialty shops, outstanding methods proven produc- 
tive, etc., 34c per word, $1.00 per photo, on ac- 
ceptance. 


Fire Engineering, 24 West 40th St., New York, 
N. Y. (Mo. 25c) Directed to Fire Chiefs. No per- 
sonal items but want photos, news items and 
features on new ideas in fighting fires, rescue work 
and on firemen’s compensation and _ pension 
schemes. Editor prefers query before submissions. 
%c per word, $3.00 per photo, on publication. 

Heating and Ventilating, 148 Lafayete St., New 
York, N. Y. (Mo. 30c) Not a trade paper, more of 
a technical paper going to heating, ventilating and 
air-conditioning engineers. News items and photos 
of spectacular heating or air-conditioning installa- 
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tions, anything of technical interest, material about 
groups interested in air-conditioning and heating, 
such as engineers, contractors, dealers, utilities, etc. 
Authorative, technical articles in this field. $10.00 
per page for text, $1.00 to $5.00 per photo, at 
publication. 


Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning, 6 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (Mo. 25c) Buy 
no news items. Features, devoted entirely to de- 
sign, installation, operation and maintenance of 
heating, piping and air-conditioning systems in in- 
dustrial plants and larger structures. Must be in- 
formative and technically accurate. Best to query 
first. 


Infants and Children’s Review, 1170 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. (Mo. 25c) Directed to the re- 
tailer and department store section handling in- 
fants’ children’s (““Twixteen”) and juniors’ wear. 
Short news items and photos about buyers, per- 
sonal activities and hobbies, personnel changes, 
also to include merchandise men connected with 
such departments. Illustrated features stress mer- 
chandising stories and successes, side line success 
in specialty shops, outstanding methods proven 
productive, etc. 34c per word, $1.00 per photo, on 
acceptance. 


Linens and Domestics, 1170 Broadway, New 
York, (Mo. 25c) Directed to the retailer and de- 
partment store section handling linens, sheets, pil- 
low cases, blankets, comforters, bed spreads, bath 
mats, bath towels, kitchen towels, shower curtains, 
pillows and fancy linens. Short news items and 
photos about buyers, personal activities and hob- 
bies, personnel changes, also to include merchan- 
dise men connected with such departments. Illus- 
trated features stress merchandising stories and suc- 
cesses, side line success in specialty shops, outstand- 
ing methods proven productive, etc. 34c per word, 
$1.00 per photo, on acceptance. 


Luggage. and Leather Goods, 1170 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. (Mo. 25c) Directed to the re- 
tailer and department store section handling hand- 
bags, small leather goods, luggage, etc. Short news 
items and photos about buyers, personal activities 
and hobbies, personnel changes, also to include 
merchandise men connected with such depart- 
ments. Illustrated features stress merchandising 
stories and successes, side line success in specialty 
shops, outstanding methods proven productive, 
etc., 34c per word, $1.00 per photo, on acceptance. 


Machinery, 148 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
(Mo. 35) Devoted to machine shop design, shop 
practice and machine shop industries. Seldom buy 
news items or single photos, but in illustrated ar- 
ticles, “buy anything pertaining to production, 
management, problems, new machinery, etc., if of 
practical, mechanical character,” paying for text 
and photos, at $10.00 per printed page, “when pre- 
pared for production.” 


Marine. Engineering and Shipping Review, 30 
Church Street, New York, N. Y. (Mo. 35). Single 
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photo views, and news items of new ships, large 
vessels powered by motor, deck plans, launchings, 
construction, marine disaster, unusual repair jobs, 
etc. Technical features, 1,000 to 2,000 words, with 
or without photos, covering new developments in 
ship construction and operation. Pay Ic per word 
at publication, photos at same space rates. 


Metal Industry, 116 John Street, New York, N, 
Y. (Mo. 20c) Rarely buy news items or long fea. 
ture articles. Prefer illustrated shorts, single photos 
and brief feature articles on casting, working 
machining, electroplating, polishing and finishing 
non-ferrous metals. Pay after publication, $7.50 
per 1,000 words, photos at same space rates, 


Milk Dealer, 509 West Cherry Street, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (Mo. 25c) Directed to milk plant own- 
ers, superintendents, managers and employees. Good 
material on marketing, preparing for market, mer. 
chandising, education, propaganda, collections, de- 
livering, etc., which is paid for at publication at 
25c per column inch. 


Mill Supplies, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. (Mo. 15c) Directed to salesmen and 
executives of mill supply distributors and manu- 
facturers. News items, interviews with salesmen, 
etc. Includes machinery, tools, supplies and prac- 
tically everything that goes into a mill, mine or 
factory. Best to study magazine before attempting 
contributions. $10.00 per page for accepted ma- 
terial, on acceptance. 


Modern Medicine, 84 South 10th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (Mo. 25) The news magazine of 
medicine mostly staff-made because of the ab- 
solutely authentic and detailed requirement of its 
editorial content. Do buy news items and photos 
of medical interest and especially of new inven- 
tions made by doctors or used in medical practice, 
paying Yec per word, $3.00 per photo at publica 
tion. 


Motor in Canada, Stovel Building, Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada. (Mo. 15) Directed to jobbers, 
dealers, and garage men in Western Canada. News 
of interest to the Western Canadian trade, nothing 
from or about the U. S. A. Illustrated feature ar- 
ticles, about 1200 words, covering any subject on 
merchandising, brake service, repair service, ete. 
50c per photo, 20c per inch for text, on publica- 
tion. 


Municipal Sanitation, 25 West 40th Street, New 
York, N. Y. (Mo. 25) A journal for the practical 
sanitary official, using photos with short caption 
and longer illustrated articles on the subject of city 
clean-up campaigns, disposal and collection of gat- 
bage, sewer construction, sewerage disposal, street 
cleaning, water purification, etc. No rates stated. 


Musical Forecast, 891 Union Trust Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (Mo. 20c) Offers a limited market for 
illustrated features, not exceeding 1,000 words, the 
shorter the better, which are paid for at $1.00 
column, on publication. 
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National Aero Reserve, Box 105, Cos Cob, Conn. 
Lieut. John L. Scherer, Editor. A sponsored, syndi- 
cated column, released twice each week and call- 
ing for “all photos relating to aviation.” Espe- 
cally want news items and news photos, as well as 
illustrated features from 600 to 1200 words on any- 
thing of aviation interest. 1/3c per word, $2.00 
per photo, and on acceptance. 

National Bowlers Journal and Recreation Age, 
506 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (Mo. 20c) 
Illustrated articles of not mcre than 1,000 words 
on bowling and billiards, or stories in which these 
two sports are featured. Not interested in soft 
ball, hockey or other sports. le per word, photos 
extra, “right after publication.” 

National Glass Budget, 313 Sixth Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (Wk.) Technical material of interest to 
the glass industry. Feature articles, 1000 words, 
new uses of glass, new arts of making it, design, or 
anything beneficial to the trade. Payment at pub- 
lication “by arrangement.” 

New South Baker, 223 Courtland St., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. (Mo. 25c) Appeal is to both the 
large and small baker of the South. News items 
and photos of association activities, conventions, 
new and interesting establishments, equipment, etc. 
Illustrated articles, success, advertising, merchan- 
dising business, building, etc., Ye2c per word, $1.00 
per photo, on publication. 

Nickel Steel Products. A house magazine of the 
International Nickel Company, 67 Wall Street, 
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New York, for the producers and users, picturing 
uses and new manufacturers of Nickel Alloy Steels. 
Seldom buy news items or photos, especially want 
500 word shorts, with good illustration, on “manu- 
facturing improvements and economy affected.” 
Good rates on acceptance. 


Notion and Novelty Review, 1170 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. (Mo. 25c) Directed to the re- 
tailer and department store section handling no- 
tions, smallwares, art needlework, art and fancy 
goods. Short news items and photos about buyers, 
personal activities and hobbies, personnel changes, 
also to include merchandise men connected with 
such departments. Illustrated features stress mer- 
chandising success and stories, side line success in 
specialty shops, outstanding methods proven pro- 
ductive, etc. 34c per word, $1.00 per photo, on 
acceptance. 

Paper Industry, 333 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chocago, Ill. (Mo. 25c) Directed only to the 
paper manufacturer. Seldom buy news items or 
photos. In features, want 1,500 to 3,000 word 
articles, preferably with good illustrations, “of 
practical, educational character, specific in appeal 
to operating executives in pulp and paper mills.” 
Pay at publication at “approximately Y2c per word, 
photos based on space occupied.” 

Playthings, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. 
Y. (Mo. 25c) Appeals to the toy manufacturer and 
jobber, and especially the retailers. Single news 
photos, news items of toy buyers, pictures of retail 











“Ward Thomas gets the 


anything about it. 


time.” 





: - ' are salable, but don’t get to 
LANE KEMPER 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


That’s my job—to spotlight your errors. 


you find the proper outlets for your talents. 


Send me one of your stories. 


WARD THOMAS 


521-—5th Ave., 





$200.00 REWARD... 


For This BEGINNER'S FIRST SALE—To A “Slick” 


agents have been saying, “The boy shows promise.’ 
I was getting pretty discouraged when you pulled 
this sale out of your hat, on the second manuscript I sent you. 
the story sold because you put your finger on the right market at the right 


DO YOU receive faint praise and polite regrets? 


weakness in your copy that could easily be remedied, if you knew what and 
where it was and were shown exactly how to correct it. 

I tell you where and when they occur. 
and mark your manuscripts paragraph by paragraph, thus showing you in complete detail where 
you achieve the professional touch and where your work is amateurish. I analyze your plot, your 
treatment, your construction. I explain the editorial policies of your desired markets or help 


I will either advise you that it is going to market or I will 


return it with the most careful, analytical and helpful paragraph by paragraph criticism you 
have ever received. Write for my booklet, “Telling and Selling your Stories’—FREE. 


and 
New York, N. Y. the second story—FREE 


congratulations, not I. For years editors and 
But they never did 
I’m certain 


Perhaps your stories 


the right editors. Perhaps there’s some little 


I analyze 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 


One dollar per thousand words, 
(minimum fee, $3.00). With your 
first story send along an extra one 
of approximately the same length— 

al give you a critical report on 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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store windows showing good toy display, good 
interior displays, holiday windows, etc. Photos of 
children at play and adults playing games are 
often used. Prints should be of high gloss. Stories 
or illustrated articles of any lengths, applicable to 
this field, are acceptable. %2c per word, $3.00 to 
$5.00 per photo, and at acceptance. 

Power Boating, Penton Building, Cleveland, O. 
(Mo. 25c) Magazine is made up of many action 
photos of speed boats, racing events, new boats 
built by prominent owners, cruise stories, power- 
boat stories, etc. Photos, and news should be of 
power boats only, not interested in sail boats. Fea- 
ture articles will treat technically of boat design, 
construction and operation. lc per word, $2.00 
and up per photo, on acceptance. 

Product Engineering, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. (Mo. 35c) Buy many photos with 
short descriptions, relating to the design, engi- 
neering and final development of metal products. 
Rarely buy news items and most of the features 
are assigned. 2c per word, $3.00 to $5.00 per 
photo, at publication. 

Retail Tobacconist, 117 West 61st St., New 
York, N. Y. (Bi-Wk.) 15c) Appeal is to the 
jobber and retail cigar store field. News items and 
photos of new, modern establishments, equipment, 
advertising. Features, 500 to 1500 words, prefer- 
ably with good pictures, merchandising and display 
methods, operation and development of success- 
ful business, interview type of article with success 
or experience writeups. 2c per word, $3.00 for 
“good” photos, at publication. 

The Rudder, 9 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 
(Mo. 35c) Have their own photographic staff but 
do buy scenic yacht and sea scenes, the editor 
stating “all sleak prints, no fuzzy art prints, prefer- 
ably 8x10 in size.” Illustrated fact articles, 1,500 
to 2,000 words on cruises, navigation, naval ar- 
chitecture, piloting, etc. lc per word, $3.00 per 
photo, on publication. 

San Francisco Styles and Selling, now at 507 
Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. (Mo. 10c) 
Appeal is to the Pacific Coast retailers of dry 
goods, accessories, women’s and children’s apparel, 
merchandising and selling articles, from a short 
paragraph to 800 words, with photos showing real 
merchandising or selling ideas used by the Pacific 
Coast trade in this field, 5x7 or 8x10 glossy pre- 
ferred. Pay at publication at 20c an inch for text, 
up to $2.00 each for photos. 

Shoe Repair Service, now at 820 Mart Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. (Mo. controlled circulation.) News 
items and news photos, anything interesting about 
shoe repairing or repair shops. Illustrated feature 
articles, 1,000 to 1,500 words, about shoe repair- 
ing, unusual shoe-wear, human interest writeups 
of shoe repair shops, equipment, advertising, 
methods, etc. Yec to 1% per word, $1.00 to $10.00 
per picture, at publication. 

Southern Dairy Products Fournal, Commercial 
Exchange Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (Mo. 25c) Directed 
to dairies, creameries, milk plants, cheese and ice 
cream manufacturers in the South. News items, 
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news photos, feature photos, feature articles, “lj 
to interest this group” which are paid for at pub- 
lication, Yec per word, $1.00 per photo. 


Southern Hotel Fournal of Atlanta, Ga., is now 
edited from P. O. Box 208, Jacksonville, Fla. (Mo. 
25c) J. B. Wand, Editor, writes, “news stories and 
photos of new hotels in eleven Southern States, 
promotions, personnel changes, new departments, 
business-increasing ideas and campaigns, etc.” Buy 
news photos only in unusual cases and for these 
they pay “any fair price requested.” Text at 20¢ 
per column inch, on publication. 

Spirits, 220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y, 
(Mo. 35c) Directed to distillers, rectifying plants, 
wholesalers and retailers. News items, short fact 
items of 100 words, features of 1500 words, on the 
manufacturing and merchandising of wines and 
liquors. Further state, “always interested in un- 
usual scenes in the wine and spirit industry in 
foreign lands—dquite specifically in drinking scenes 
in European and Asiatic countries, where the art 
of drinking is altogether different than it is here.” 
Glossy prints, no preferance as to size. Pay on 
publication at Yc per word, no rate for photos 
stated. 


Sporting Goods Dealer, 217 N. Tenth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. (Mo. 20c) News items, news 
photos, illustrated features of less than 750 words 
on new stores, interiors window display, person- 
alities articles on dealers, merchandising, advertis- 
ing, etc. 8x10 glossy prints preferred. Pay at pub- 
lication “depending upon value to them.” 


Stage, 50 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
(Mo. 35c) Exceptional professional photos of the 
theatre, films, music, radio. News items and news 
photos of the theatre. Text is mostly staff-made 
but do “accept bright short material in the New 
Yorker style on theatrical subjects.” Prefer glossy 
prints, which are paid for at acceptance at from 
$5.00 to $50.00 each with wordage running 3c to 
7c each word. 

Sunday Worker, 50 East 13th Street, New York, 
N. Y. (Wk. 5c) Communist labor paper calling 
for news items, news photos and feature photos 
of individuals in politics, individuals in the labor 
movement, studies of workers in industry, informal 
industrial shots of steel, cotton, aluminum milk, 
oil fields, etc. Snapshots of workers in U. &. 
Colonies, Cuba, Brazil, South America, China, 
domestic living conditions in mine areas, housing 
farms, etc. 1500 word features, “work of labor, 
dam construction, science, etc.” Photos averagt 
$2 to $3 each, with word rate “variable” and on 
arrangement. 

Sweets, 223 Courtland St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
(Mo. 35c). Devoted to the Southern Candy Job- 
bing industry and interested primarily in photos 
and features pertaining to the merchandising and 
other problems of the wholesale confectionets 

























































































Yec per word, $1.00 for acceptable photos, paid 
at publication. 

Tool Engineer, 2842 West Grand Blvd., Detrott, 
Mich. (Mo. free). Organ of the American Se 
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ciety of Tool Engineers, directed to practical men 
in mass manufacturing plants responsible for pro- 
duction. In single photos, consider views of un- 
usual tooling, tool set-up, mass production activ- 
ities, etc. In news items and news photos want 
shop scenes, employees outings, personnel changes, 
etc. In features, 500 to 1000 words, preferably 
illustrated, technically presenting mass manufac- 
turing methods, new processes, new types of fix- 
tures, gigs, tools, etc., giving cost reductions, oper- 
ation schedules, line-up of machines, etc. Pay 
on publication at $10.00 per page for text, $2.00 
per photo if exclusive with their field. 


Water Works Engineering, 24 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. (Bi-Wk. 25c). Directed to 
water works superintendents and managers, city 
engineers and water commissioners, etc. Technical 
descriptions of water works plants and news of 
“anything new in the water works field.” No 
rate of payment stated. 


Wooden Barrel, 411 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Mo., free). Organ of Associated Cooperage In- 
dustries of America. Single photos of association 
activities and groups, prominent persons in the 
industry, their hobbies, pastimes, etc. Good tim- 
ber shots or exceptional photos of stacked staves, 
bolts or billets for covers and decoration. Single 
photos and illustrated writeups of stave, heading 
and hoop mills located throughout the South and 
of cooperage factories found in every large city. 


Jury, 
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Trade news, new markets, etc. Particularly in- 
terested in stories from 1500 to 2500 words about 
the uses of barrels in various industries, with from 
two to five photos along the same lines with each 
article. State how barrels are used, stressing 
greater durability and convenience. Like glossy 
prints, for which they pay $2.00 to $5.00 each, 
with wordage at lc per word, on publication. 


Allied Youth, National Education Association 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. (Mo. except August, 
10c). Sponsoring a program of alcohol educa- 
tion and constructive information about alcohol 
for young people. In single photos want “in- 
formal snapshots of young people’s groups and of 
individual young people.” Also various young 
people’s activities. Features on phases of alcohol 
education, 500 to 750 words. 1c per word, and 
photos “upon special arrangement, not over $5.00 
per print” paid, “as a general rule,” upon pub- 
lication. 

American Lawn Tennis, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (15 times yearly, 35c). Want good 
tennis action shots, group pictures and scenes. 
Important tennis news items and photos. Feature 
articles, about 1500 words, applying strictly to 
lawn tennis. Tennis anecdotes. 3c per word, 
$1 to $3 per photo, at publication. 

American Motarist, Penn 
Street, Washington, D. C. 
A. A. A. Illustrated articles, 


Avenue and 17th 
Monthly organ of 
100 words, motor 
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Poetry, 


Every case given special analysis and attention. 
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“In my early days of long and heartbreakin 
authorship with nothing to do but grope an blunder and wait, 
guidance as the 


ship.’”—RUPERT HUGHES. 


A WRITER’S PARADISE: 
the University of California; 
In the heart of a region which has produced Jack London, Bret Harte, Joaquin 
Edwin Markham, 
and a host of other great writers. 

A SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP comparable to the Chicago Institute in Art and 
in Music. 
and a productive regime. 


Short Story and 


the organic (character develo; ng) 
and writing personality (style). 


Courses in Article and Feature 
and Radio Drama. 


Write your particular problem and needs to: 
LOUIS DeJEAN, Director School of Authorship 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE 


struggle over the rudiments of 
I longed for 


Villiams Institute offers in its School of Author- 


20 minutes from San Francisco; 5 minutes from 
3 hours from Carmel; 2 hours from Glen Ellen. 
John Steinbeck, 


Gertrude Atherton, Kathleen Norris, 


A thorough technical training, endless inspiration, 


from either the mechanistic (plot building) or 
approach. Training in mood and sensory writing, 


Novel, 


Writing; also in News Photography, Playwriting, 


CALIFORNIA 


LOB: 













Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 







































































ASTOUNDING OFFER!!! 


FREE MELODY to any poem acceptable to us. Act 
uickly; the offer will not last long. Music Publishing. 
hen It’s Springtime In The Rockies’ piano arrange- 

ment was made in this studio by Luther A. Clark. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Clark Building Dept. ""WD"', Thomaston, Maine 











7 ~ 
Composers—Lyricists 
Songs arranged—words and melodies written or revised 
by the arranger of "Cherry Blossom Lane,"' "Treasure 
Island," "Carolina Moon" and many other hits. Reason- 
able rates for finest professional service. Send for details. 
HAROLD POTTER 


1619 (D) Broadway, 
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New York 





WriTer’s DicEst 























-_ * 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET revealing SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL 
SONG WRITING, Including free copy of valuable Rhyming Dictionary 
and information on current market requirements. 
or compose melodies, SEND FOR OUR OFFER. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS 


Dept. 5 Studio Building 


SONG POEMS WANTED | 
TO BE SET TO MUSIC 


Free Examination. Send Your Poems to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
4153-M South Van Ness Los Angeles, Calif. | 


FYONGWRITERS 


Get ‘Inside Facts’’ 





























by famous Broadway com- 





poser. Send poems, melodies, songs for our re- 
markable Special Offer 

SONGWRITERS’ INSTITUTE Dept. 407 
1234 Broadway New York 


SONG POETS 


50-50 PLAN 


Send song poems for free examination. 
Instruction Book Sent Free. 


Indiana Song Bureau, Dept. A, Salem, Indiana 











POETS 


are invited to write (until Sept. 1) for a free sample 
copy of Southwester, a new quarterly magazine of dis- 
tinctive verse. Address the publisher: 


WILLIAM T. TARDY 
1023 Liberty Bank Building 
Dallas, Texas 


NOVELISTS 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST offers 


a free report on novels stating whether or not the script 
has sufficient merit to justify further time and effort. 


Criticism Department 
Writer's Digest Cincinnati, O. 




















If you write poems 


Portland, Ore. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


tours off the beaten path, little known historic 
American places, unusual true stories of animal 


life, rare and interesting facts, etc. 1c per word, 
photos extra, at publication. 
Breeder's Gazette, Spencer, Ind. (Mo., 10c). 


“For the Live Stock Farm Family.” Single photos 
of outstanding individuality, of following species: 
horses, beef and dairy cattle, sheep, swine, poul- 
try, etc. Articles, preferably illustrated, 1000 to 
1500 words on the “pleasure and profit from 
livestock.” lc per word, $2 per photo, at pub- 
lication. 

Dixie Farm and Poultry Journal, 110 Seventh 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (Mo., 5c). For the 
Southeastern Farm home, featuring poultry and 
such lines that tie in with poultry. _ Illustrated 
articles, 1200 to 1500 words of interest to this 
group, things of interest to the farm woman, poul- 
try, and farm home. Photos must be clear as to 
detail. ec per word, $1.00 per photo, on pub- 
lication. 

Hounds and Hunting, 259 South Park Street, 
Decatur, Ill. (Mo., 20c). Occasionally buy a 
news item or news photo. Illustrated articles, 
1500 to 3000 words, hunting, outdoors, archery, 
fact stories of the Beagle Hound, its training and 
breeding. Pay at publication at “what we think 
it’s value.” 

Lands of Romance, 217 N. Harvey, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. (Mo., 15c). Roy P. Stewart, Editor. 
Illustrated travel articles, 2000 to 2500 words, 
Mexico, Central and South America, West Indies, 
with photos “scenes of places and people for 
ethnological appeal.” Prefer 8x10 glossy prints, 
which are paid for at $1.00 to $2.50 each at 
acceptance. Text paid for at publication “at 
no set rate.” 

Magazine of Art, 801 Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Mo., 50c). Formerly American 
Magazine of Art. Much material comes from 
owners of objects photographed, but do buy lim 
ited amount of photos of collection rooms in 
museums, museum accessories, reproductions of 
famous art, prize-winning graphic art, miscellan- 
eous arts, architectural arts. Articles, 1200 to 
2000 words with good selection of photos on artist 
groups whose work is related, record of conten 
porary achievement in all arts—painting, sculp- 
ture, graphic art, architecture, music, drama, 1 
dustrial art, civic art and education. Pay a 
publication at 2c per word, photos at $5.00 each 
except by special arrangement. ; 

Miraculous Medal, 100 East Price Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. (Mo., 10c). An important Cath- 
olic paper using Catholic interest articles of 1500 
to 2500 words, preferably illustrated, with glossy 
prints up to 6x9. 1c per word, $1.00 per photo, 
on acceptance. 

Neo-Christian, 23 West 87th Street, New York, 
N. Y. (Bi-Mo., 10c). A _liberal-religious pub- 
lication calling for feature articles, preferably 
illustrated, 1500 to 2000 words, on “cultural 
educational” subjects. Payment at publication, 
“depending upon quality and interest.” 
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Our Navy, 191 Joralemon Street, Broklyn, N. Y. 
(Semi-Mo., 25c). Unusual snapshots of navy men 
doing unusual things. Human-interest navy views. 
Illustrated shorts with “the sea-going touch, about 
navy men and their environment.” News items 
and news photos of general naval interest. Fea- 
ture articles upon the modern phases of the 
navies of other countries and upon historical, as 
well as modern phases of our own Navy. Photo 
rate is variable, word rate is 4c per word, “10th 
of month of issue.” 

Pax, 181 East 93rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
(Mo., 20c). Catholic publication of Benedictine 
Missionary Fathers. Articles, preferably illustrated, 
1000 to 1800 words, with a limited number of 
photos, on art, music or literature of the Church ; 
current interest topics, National and International. 
Rates paid “vary, impossible to state definitely,” 
and paid upon publication. 

Radio Mirror, 122 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. (Mo., 10c). A Macfadden publication, 
using fan material on the radio stars. Most pic- 
tures are supplied through radio networks and 
publicity agents. Articles, ‘“‘usually run from 2500 
to 3000 words and are paid for on acceptance, 
on a flat basis, from $50.00 to $100.00, depending 
upon the merit.” 

St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (Mo., 25c). A Catholic pa- 
per devoted to religious and missionary subjects. 
“Illustrated feature articles, 1500 to 2500 words 
on any timely event, whether social, economic, 
political, religious and the like. Although not 
necessarily required for acceptance, prefer topics 
that in some way tie up with the Catholic faith 
or Church.” Photos in black and white glossy 
finish, 7x8 or 8x10, although smaller sizes are 
accepted. Pay 1c per word, on acceptance, for 
text. Photos depend upon the quality of the 
photograph itself, so, ordinarily prefer contribu- 
tor to stipulate his own price. 

Scholastic Coach, 250 East 43rd Street, New 
York, N. Y. (Mo., 25c). Directed to the coach 
and physical director in high schools. Single 
photos must have dramatic action or good photo- 
graphic values in angles and light. Authoritative, 
technical articles, 1000 to 2000 words on foot- 
ball, basketball, track and field, tennis, baseball, 
handball, soccer, swimming, field holidays and 
all physical education activities in high schools. 
Prefer glossy prints. 1c per word, $2.00 to $3.00 
per photo at publication. 

Travel Magazine, 116 East 16th Street, New 
York, N. Y. (Mo., 35c). In single photos con- 
sider “anything, if sufficiently striking photograph- 
ically.” Rarely buy news items. Occasionally 
buy semi-news or illustration. Features, 1500 to 
5000 words on travel, exploration, archaeology and 
adventure in all parts of the World. Photo- 
gtaphs accompanying must be effective, prefer 
action and human interest. As many photos as 
Possible should accompany each article, prefer 
5x7 or larger glossy prints. 1c per word, $3 to 
$5 for each photo, at publication. 
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“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and ° 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily a 
complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready to 
be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy Plotto 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission in U. S. 
and foreign countries. Personal representation in lead- 
ing literary centers of the world. Write for FREE de- 
tails of UNIFIED SALES PLAN, circular W-737. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
430 W. 34th St. New York City 








DESPAIRING WRITERS-- 

who are afraid they never will 
sell a story or article-- 
Kindly write JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, 
P. 0. Box 41, Station "H", New 
York City, for SOME VERY IN- 
TERESTING FREE INFORMATION. 











Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by 
manuscript typist with years’ experience. Carbon 
copy furnished. Corrections in spelling, in grammar 
and punctuation, if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up 
to 16,000 words, 40c; 10,000-25,000 words, 35c; over 
25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. ' Poetry lc per line. 
Miumeographing. 
MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 

26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 














Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published in 1934 is an 
epoch ge | contribution to the art and science of police 
procedure. ever before has such vital information for the 
detective writer n condensed st M 
back guarantee. $3.00 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


one volume. oney 
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PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. 
ailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 per cent discount 
over 10,000. Poetry, lc per line. Quality work since 1932, 
NORMA E. ROSE 

4715 W. Lloyd Street 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men throughout 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. 

Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 
school or typist copy accepted by the column. Payment 
in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with cash to cover 
for the August issue on or before July 16. Rates 
7 cents the word. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “personal” department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

















THE DIGNITY OF OUR FRIENDSHIP CLUB—Small, 


exclusive, Non-Matrimonial—broadens the scope of 
your friendships. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 
Postage—please. 





PLOT LADDER—Steps used by professionals writing 
salable stories; master ploting formula—$1.00. 
LADDER SERVICE, 12 Prospect, Binghamton, N. Y. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER—An endless source of 
plot suggestions for Short Shorts, Short Stories, 
Movies, Radio, etc. Complete, 50c. Duffy-Co., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


SONGWRITERS — GET TOGETHER — Collaborate. 
Subscribe to the Fifty-Fifty Magazine. $1.00 year; 
sample copy, 10c. Lee Ice Music Co., Publisher, 
Marietta, Ohio. 


STIMULATE YOUR LIFE through the joy of new 
friends acquired by joining Happiness Circle. En- 
close stamped envelope for details. Dept. V, Box 
107, Grand Central Annex, New York. 


FIND GLAMOR, GAIETY, GOOD-FELLOWSHIP 
through membership in CONTACTS, largest, most 
reliable correspondence club for the intelligent, 2100 
world-wide members. Now in tenth year. Unusual 
books loaned free. 3c postage, please. Contacts, 
Box 91, Station D, New York City. 


CAMERA JOURNALIST HEADQUARTERS FOR 5 
YEARS — Press Cards, 25c; “Press” automobile 
plates, $1.00. Releases adults or minors 1c each. 
Photographic books. “Sample” Copy last year’s 
Photo-markets, 10c. Current Sixth Edition listing, 
1,823 markets, 50c. Address Photo-Markets, 405- 
Evans Bldg., Washington, D. C 


LITERARY ABILITY? 
analysis 25c (coin). 
Joplin, Mo. 


BULLETIN, dime. 
FREE, June-July only. 











Handwriting tells. Test 
Analyst, 2124 Porter Ave., 





Send your personal, published 
360 Preston, Ottawa, Can. 





PLOTS—Detective, mystery, adventure, complete with 





brief synopsis slanted to order, $1.00. Box R-2. 
ANN WILLIAMS (Adviser and Prophetess). An- 
swers by air mail. 25c coin. Send birthdate. 1100 
Narrangansett Boulevard, Cranston, R. I 
WANT NEW FRIENDS? Let us help you. Stam 
for particulars. A club of distinction. Candlewi 


Club, Cross River, N. Y. 


WRITER’S 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


DicEsT 


$10.00 PER WEEK AND UP WITH A TYPEWRITER 
at home in spare time. Information mailed for 3 
ne. Ace TWD-2, 322 Empire Bldg., Birming.- 
am, a. 





PRO$PERITY for home workers. 
Sample, dime. G. Sizemore, 
Chicago. 


52 page magazine, 
4917 N. Kostner, 





RADIO WRITING EXPLAINED. 
(Copyright 1937.) Dime and stamp. “Screen Writ. 
ing Explained.” Sample pages. Submission meth. 
ods. (Copyright 1937.) Dime and stamp. G, N, 
Alworth, Marion, Ohio. 


Script sample page, 





SWAP SHOP. Books, courses, anything traded. Smal] 
fee you in touch with swappers. What have 
you? What do you want? Box R-6. 


LONESOME?—Join one of the most active corre- 
spondence clubs. Membership Free. Thousand 
members everywhere. National Social Register, 21 
Park Row, New York. 


“SO YOU WANT TO WRITE!” My marvelous help- 
ful book for beginners and professionals will show 
you how to sell. — $1.00. Esther L. Schwartz, 
Crompond, New York 


USE 
and 





OUR 5th Avenue address on your stationery 

secure prestige (great asset). e receive 
mail, telegrams and telephone messages and remail 
to you. $1.00 monthly. New York Mail Service, 
15 Park Row. Also 210 Sth Ave., New York, 
(Est. 1919.) 


WANT PARTNER to produce, sell comedy radio fea- 
tures. 312 E. 16th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA—Latest and previ- 
ous editions. Bought, sold, exchanged. Inquiries 
invited. Encyclopaedia Exchange, 489 5th Ave, 
New York. 


WILL DO RESEARCH WORK for professional people 
in writing, debate, reviewing, theses, current events, 


literature, history and bibliography. References 
from competent scholars and professors. Best 
sources available. Write Clarence C. Rodgers, 


Morningside Heights, Madison, Wis. 


WISH TO CORRESPOND with all thoughtful persons 
seriously interested in the subject of virginity. Im- 
portant information. World appeal. Box R-1. 


NEWSPAPERMAN—Philadelphia area will act as cor- 
respondent for trades, newspapers, etc. No fakes. 
Clarkson, 5015 Irving, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
Dime and stamp. (Copyright 1935.) G. N. Al 
worth, Marion, Ohio. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn extra money preparing news- 
paper articles for publishers. Simple, fnccination 
profitable. Information free. Division 62A, 
tional Press, 3923 West Sixth, Los Angeles, "calif. 


YOUR CAMERA CAN BE MADE A _ SOURCE OF 
income as well as pleasure if you will send 25c for 
our booklet, and follow its instructions. Address 
“Profitable Ideas” Magazine, Grant Hotel-6, Chi- 
cago. Booklet free with one year’s subscription 
(12 issues) at $1.00. Sample copy magazine, 10¢ 


WANTED TO PURCHASE INTEREST in established 
Weekly Publication. J. O’Callaghan, 2118 N. W 
33rd St., Miami, Fla. 


ANSWERS ANY QUESTION—Love, marriage, a 
chology, philosophy, mone 25c coin, 5 for 
Wallace Service, 70 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


QUICK CASH FOR AMATEUR SNAPSHOTS! Pub- 


lishers demand thousands immediately. Learn how 
to turn your snapshots into cash, Quickly, easily. 
Booklet, “Cash in With Your Camero,” sent free. 


Division 162, International Photo Syndicate, Hohn 
Bldg., Sixth ‘and Western, Hollywood, Calif. 


NATIONAL PRESS REGISTRY—Accredited reporter's 
press card, registry blank, 25c coin. Box 92, 
Arizona. 


PROSTITUTES LINGO — Valuable to writers, 20¢ 
Box O-3, Writer’s Digest. 
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/RITER ORIGINALITY EXPLAINED—(Copyright 1936.) Be 
| for 3c original and sell your stories. Dime and stamp. 
GN. Alworth, Marion, Ohio. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY—Send 25c 
agazine, for details and markets, Writers’ Service, Box 413, 
Costner, Marlin, Texas. 








WANTED—Professional girl writer, living anywhere, 
to assist authors’ agent in the revising and prepar- 


. wie ing of manuscripts. Small wages. Must be accurate 
’ meth. and careful typist. Typewrite letter about yourself 
G.N. to Box R-4. 





ATTENTION, SOME KIND, INTELLIGENT WRITER 

Can you use as secretary, young man, 24, unmar- 
Small ried, college, aspiring writer, some secretarial ex- 
perience? Necessity, Box R-3. 





at have 
WANTED—Used portable typewriter; must be reas- 
onable; best offer accepted; dscrib model. No let- 
Be ters answered unless typewriter purchased. T. 
ousand McGrant, Louisville, Ky. 
ster, 21 qusanesmene 
2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES—Bargain. 
hel Catalog 10c. Wanted, books, courses. Thomas 
il i Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


‘hwartz, MIMEOGRAPHING—60c per 100 copies. Return 
postage paid. Bessie Bystrom, 225 N. 4th St., Mar- 
quette, Michigan. 














ationery 

Soon RAPID WORD COUNTING—(Copyright 1935). Dime 
Aides and stamp. “Uniform Bottom Margin” included 
York FREE. G. N. Alworth, Marion, Ohio. 

DESIRE TO INCREASE SALES TO NEWSPAPERS 

ae of wisecrack column. $1.00 paid for each idea 
that works. Charley Grant, Sevenmile, Ohio. 

| previ- SHORT SHORT STORY PLOTS—Synopses included. 

nquiries Quarter each. Three for fifty cents. Silver. Irvin 

1 Ave, Pippin, 1220 Locust, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 

JOIN WRITERS’ CIRCLE—Valuable advantages of- 
people fered. Write for free information now. Besner-16, 
events, 30 Church, N. Y. City. 
erences hen asain 

Best GHOSTWRITING—Revisions, research, plots. Prompt, 
lodgers, conscientious, reasonable. References. Query! 
Box R-5. 
persons CLIPPINGS from an International Daily Newspaper, 
y. Im- articles from magazine section. Clipping Service, 
‘. 2240 Fairmount avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 
as cor- YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
» fakes. lished if you know Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c convenienty bound. De- 
. pages. tais free. G. N. Alworth, Marion, Ohio. 
N. Al 
SMALL VISOR—Attachable to glasses; cuts glare, 
saves eye strength. Fifty cents. Aragain Special- 
g news: ties Agency, Lewiston, New York. 
inating, a 
A, Na MOVIE FANS — Beautiful attractive photographs. 
5, Calif. Send for your favorites. Size 8x10, 50c; three for 
$1.00. Size 5x7, 25c. Five for $1.00. Mailed flat, 
CE OF Postpaid. Variety Service, Box 1252, Hollywood, 
25c for Calif. 
Address a 
6, Chi- RADIO WRITING EXPLAINED —Including sample 
cription script. Dime and Stamp. M. S. Johnston, 1440 
ne, 10. East 52nd street, Chicago. 


ublished JOIN THE COLE-HECKMAN SUMMER SCHOOL 
N. W. of acting and directing. According to professional 
Standards. Stock experience. Playwrights’ round 
table. Board $10 per week. No tuition. The 





* Pe Show Barn, South Effingham, N. H. 

y wy ——$_—— 

a FACTS FOR WRITERS, SPEAKERS—Newspaper file 
and research. News Feature Clipping Service, Box 

pe 714 Central Station, Toledo, O 

mm a 

easily. HALF-A-HUNDRED REAL MONEY-MAKING PLANS 

nt free. —Just printed. Many plans new, all thoroughly 

Hohn tried. Year’s best investment, only $2. Garland 


R. Farmer, Henderson, Texas. 


porte’ § WORRIED? UNHAPPY? Write me your problems. 
Aguila, Sympathetic consideration for $1.00. Sheldon 


Worth, 235 So. 21st street, Philadelphia. 


FREE LANCER SERIES—Fifty markets for recipes, 
10c; Writing the Limerick, 10c; 400 Synonyms for 
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“Said,” 10c; hundred markets for photographs, 15c. 
All four, 25c. Free Lancer, Box 447-D, Narberth, 
enna. 





COOK’S $25 PLOTTO AND KEY—New, sell mine $9. 
. Isaacs, 1534 Selwyn avenue, Bronx, New York. 


PRESS CARDS—Reporters or photographers, 25c. Gen- 
eral News, Box 25-A, West Farms Station, New 
York City. : ; 





RIBBON REVIEWER—Renews old typewriter rib- 
bons. Cut down on overhead. Complete outfit 
| oh Postpaid. Warner, 508 East Adams, Muncie, 
ndiana. 





MEXICAN DIVORCES—Quickly and quietly obtained 
by mail. No advance payment. Box C-2. 


BOSTON AUTHORSHOP—“How to Prepare Perfect 
Manuscripts.” Complete, 35c. Free questions. 25 
Bigelow, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


WANTED—Used Plotto, good condition. Eleanor 
Dennis, Conneaut Lake, Pa. 





RICH, RARE—Authentic Pennsylvania Pow-wow Bible, 
$1.00. Box R-7. 





SPECIAL AND ORIGINAL COPPER ETCHINGS— 
For home and office. Also portraits etched and 
mezzo-tint. D. Rosenthal, Art Studios, 1416 Vine 
street, Cincinnati, O. 





REAL WRITER’S “TOOLS”—tTry this set. All classi- 
fied. 1,000 “Verbs of Action”; 1,000 Selected Ad- 
verbs and Adjectives”; ‘Characteristic Nouns,” 18 
pages. This set of three keen tools, $1.50; check 
prferred. This month 1,000 Synonyms “Said” in- 
cluded Free. Working Writer’s Service, Mercer 
Island, Wash. 





SCALE—Weighs manuscripts accurately, resembles 
fountain pen. Saves time, postage, $1.00. Marie 
Hochhalter, Bloomington, Illinois. 


WHAT IS YOUR P. Q.— (Personality teens 
Send 50c coin for psychological test and analysis 
which may open the door to opportunity, happiness 
and success for you. Dale Shannon, Box 568, 
Douglas, Wyoming. 








QUESTIONS ANSWERED—On any subject of fact, 
$1 each. Joseph Creamer, 3316 New Hampshire, 
Washington, D. C. 





85 EASY, SENSATIONAL journalistic money-making 
stunts. Dollar. Seltz, 236 N. Clark, Chicago. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE FANS—Make extra money! 
Write Carl, Box 35, Riverside, Illinois. 


SCREEN WRITERS—New digest of movie plots, in- 


valuable as idea source. Supplies synopsis of all 
latest pictures. Stimulates your imagination; helps 
you write to sell. Chuck full of facts about story 
buys, producers, plot analysis. Issued bi-weekly. 
Three months’ trial $1.50. Sample, 25c (coin). 
Friedman, 1146 Ogden Ave., New York City. 





KNOWLEDGE KNOTS —Educational series, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, offers opportunity to new writers. 
Technique sample 10c. 


REFINED YOUNG MAN—Amateur writer desires 
correspondents. Box R-8. 





MAGAZINES, ALL KINDS AND DATES—At half 


new prices. Book and Magazine Exchange, 306 
South Main, Hutchinson, Kas. 


NEW EDITIONS OF FOLLOWING CLEARING- 


HOUSE BULLETINS NOW READY—How to get 
ideas, plot, write, sell—Love Pulps, $2; Confes- 
sions, $2; Detective Pulps, $2; Slicks, $2; Movie 
Scenarios $2. 100 Plot outlines of current Red- 
book, American, Cosmopolitan stories, $1. Writers’ 
Clearinghouse, 4 East 53rd St., New York City. 





ANYONE WITH LITTLE PLOT OF GROUND—Can 
earn up to $500.00. Spare time.  Interestin. 
work. Stamp brings information. Lightning Speed, 
Streator, Illinois. 
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=——_ZXY__Did The Ancients Possess? 

HERE was the source of knowledge 

that made it possible for the ancients 
to perform miracles? These wise men of the 
past knew the mysteries of life and personal 
power. This wisdom is not lost —it is with- 
held from the masses. It is offered freely 
TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write 
for free sealed book. Address: Scribe [.$.X, 


She ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California 


















GET PAID FOR WHAT YOU WRITE! 


Stop trying to crash difficult fiction markets. 
Feature writing pays IMPORTANT CASH from 
over 2400 live publishers. $100 to $500 a year 
EXTRA INCOME by selling fillers and fact 
articles. Details FREE. 


NATIONAL PRESS SERVICE 
3923 W. Sixth St., Dept. 62, Los Angeles, Cal. 








LEMURIAN COSMO - CONCEPTION 


The first authoritative presentation on the American 
continent of the Ancient Lemurian Wisdom Religion, re- 
leased exclusively for the benefit of those who have studied 
Truth, yet have found it difficult to express their talents 
in the modern scheme of things. 

This magnificent conception is not a book. The material 
we are privileg to offer can not be released indiscrimi- 
nately. Neither is it just a course of instruction, For its 
purpose is not alone to educate, but to help you qualify 
for Citizenship in the New Order of the Ages, now being 
erected here in America. 

Over 350,000 words have gone into this wonderful work— 
the equivalent of six ks—and every sentence is a per- 
sonal message in the solution of YOUR problems. For 
further particulars send stamp for our free literature. 
No obligation. Address Dept. W7. 


Perfection of Body Brilliance of Mind 
Nobility of Character 
LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 
1714-——N. 69th St., Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 

















RADIO WRITING 


you owe it to yourself as a writer, as well as 
to the free lance fraternity, to protect the 
good name of writers with radio continuity edi- 
tors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are three books we sell on a 10-day 
100% money-back guarantee that will help you 
write and sell radio scripts. There are over 
700 radio stations buying radio continuity from 
free lance writers at good rates. 
RADIO WRITING 


Oe EEEE MOR sc ccvcvccevesescen se $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

a. Fer ee $2.50 
RADIO SKETCHES AND HOW TO WRITE THEM 

Se Oe SE occ cccstccess Conneed $2.00 
I 6 6.6 0:0.9:6506 0260.06 wsseenee 15c 


Names. addresses of all radio stations 
Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER’S DIGEST - - Cincinnati, Ohio 














Wrirter’s DicEst 


Union Signal, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston 
Ill. (Wk., 5c). Official Organ of the Women’, 
Christian Temperance Union. Fiction stories 
dealing with the liquor question, international 
peace and child welfare, stressing the value of 
total abstinence. $3.00 per 1000 words, on 
publication. 


Young People, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Weekly Baptist paper for young people, 17 
years and over. “Can use news items and photos 
which will not lose their news value through a print- 
ing schedule of six weeks. They should be of 
interest to the age limits of the paper.” Features, 
preferably illustrated, up to 1000 words on timely 
and unusual subjects, travel, science, nature, what 
young people are doing, etc. Pay on acceptance 
at $4.50 per 1000 words, 50c to $3.00 per photo, 
according to quality and size, at acceptance. 


“Correspondents are wanted to cover hotels, 
restaurants, and cafes in the towns and cities 
of the following States: Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Delaware and Washington, D.C. 
Must be a man with newspaper background. Pay 
on liberal space rate.” Write Tap and Tavern, 





“The Journal of the Liquor Industry,” 1430 South , 
Penn Square, Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. A. J. Lazar, | 


Editor. 


Henry G. Allsberg, FWP chief in Wash- 
ington, recently called out the bravos when 
he attacked book reviewers for working 
either free, or practically so. 

The reason we have so many book review- 
ers, and so few book reviews, is because the 
payment in this field is relegated either toa 
complimentary copy of the book in question, 
or such ridiculous fees as $2.00 per book re- 
view. The duty of the newspaper publishers 
accepting book publishers’ advertising, and 
book store advertising, is to build up sound, 
intelligent, readable, and exciting literary 
pages. 

The only way to do this is to pay from $5 
to $25 per book review and thus get the best 
copy available. As it is now, most book re- 
views are copies of publishers’ blurbs or 
casual re-telling of a novel’s plot knocked 
out in a hurry before the reviewer treks 
down to the corner book store to sell his 
complimentary copy for 50c on the dollar. 

Book publishers have cut down severely on 
complimentary review copies because 9 
many of them found their way into book 
stores, thus cheating author and publisher 
out of royalty, and forcing the underpaid 
book reviewer to mix his metaphors with 
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Evanston, | second-hand book selling. The thing to do 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Women’s | js NOT to cut down on the complimentary 
1 stori : i The way editors want them. C 
es | review copies, but to force the newspaper first and last sheets. eer pr gy Mag ong 





national ; . . : : : 
:, o buy bette punctuation and grammar, if requested. Mailed fiat, 
value of publishers t y 7 r reviews by active prepaid. Fast Service. 40c per thousand. Peony Ic 
ods, on | working free-lance writers. per line. 
, R. G. WILBORN 
Box 896, Station H, Los Angeles, Calif.- 
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eatures, share in this fascinating money making profession. 
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re, what | petitions for book-length fi pier “eiaageleaiaait aig 
? OOK- g - 
mania aes Sor Sone ction and NON- 443 Wrightwood Chicago 
v shew fiction now open. Full information concern- 
ce. , ing these contests and rules of same should NEWS FLASH 
_o be secured by writing to the publishers spon- Workers throughout the nation are being organized, 
otels, , h and wages are going up. This means the cost of living 
d cities soring them. ae ome to rise. Where — you be, Mr. Writer, 
‘ . if low word rates aren’t correcte $ 
0, re Atlantic Monthly Press and Little Brown 5 pent pe is being ‘conducted by determine oe 
Yn me) . sentiment of American writers toward complet 
4 Pa, and Company, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, oRective uaioniation cA their soaks. ‘Results “will be 
. Pay . ce ° ublished for the enlightenment of editors and pub- 
Tavern, Mass., jointly offer a prize of $10,000 in the angen so don’t fail to register your opinion, el 
or or against. 
50 South sixth Atlantic Novel Contest for the most Not affiliated with any union or business. No obliga- 


| . . . . . 
. Lazar, | absorbing unpublished novel submitted by | tions. Nothing to buy. Any writer, beginner or pro- 
5 fessional, is welcome. All correspondence strictly con- 


February 1, 1938. No manuscript less than | fidential. 
Simply enclose ten cents cash with your letter to de- 











50,000 words or more than 200,000 words fray expenses. You won’t regret it! 
| is likely to win the Award. 
Wash- y GEORGE POMMER, Jr. 
h Dodd, Mead and Company, 449 Fourth 4311 Garfield South Minneapolis, Minn. 
: eres Avenue, New York, offer a prize of $2,000 
/OrKIn . e 
orkin§ | plus royalties for the best book of fiction or MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Ps general nature (no poetry or juveniles) The editors’ way. Neatly, accurately. Promptly re- 
review- ‘ turned. Minor corrections. Extra outside sheets. Ever 
offered by any American newspaper or y 
y y Poul page proof read. 40c per 1000 words. Poetry Ic per line. 
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° KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
for the best first novel submitted before De- (Published monthly since May, 1929; $2 a year, 25c a copy) 
702 North Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 
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Sells 
Film Stories..... 


My Service 


It helps you to create salable scenarios 
from your material. 


It aids you in slanting your stories, 
both originals and published, toward 
the screen. 

It sells stories to the screen for both 
the established author and the unknown 
writer. 

My new booklet now available. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. 33 





















COLLABORATE 


If your manuscript is salable in its original version, I 
immediately contact Editorial Buyers for you. But if your 
Manuscript is not salable as you have written it, we go to 
market via a Nathale Collaboration. You receive 70% of 
the proceeds. I receive 20% of the proceeds for Creative 
Assistance plus 10% of the proceeds for my Sales Service. 
Your original Manuscript supplies the Story Idea. The 
Nathale (pronounced Nath-al’) Studios supply the tech- 
nique—vivid descriptions; characters that live; unique, 
original plot structures; true-to-life dialogue, etc. Scripts 
may be submitted in any form. Only your name mpeeere 
as the Author. No courses or criticisms for sale. 
wide sales contacts. When Collaboration begins, your Manu- 
script is Re-created, Developed, and Ghost-written in the 
Nathale Studios, For Reading and Report, enclose $1 for 
each 3,000 words or fraction thereof. After 40,000 words 
enclose $14 regardless of length. 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION 
the following Affidavit has been acknowledged by a duly 
authorized Notary Public “The wu 
and says that 830% of Nathale-conducted Collaborations sold 











Subscribed ae Sworn to before me this 1st day of July, 1 937. 
Walter L. McGinn, Notary Public 


TO EDITORS (planning new publications): Wire or air- 
mail your needs and requirements. Correspondents, Staff 
writers, special feature writers, and suitable fiction fur- 
nished at a moment’s notice. If you are a bona fide editor 
or publisher seeking material, send for confidential details 
of my exclusive selling plan. 


N. RALPH NATHAL 


Suite 917, Shreve Bidg. 











MANUSCRIPT BROKER 
and AGENT (Since 1929) 








San Francisco, California 
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“Our list, as you know, is not very large, run. 
ning between thirty and forty books a year. We 
naturally try to stress quality rather than quanti- 
ty, and we do not publish any technical books 
for a limited audience. Otherwise the scope of 
our publication program is pretty general. 

“We receive unsolicited manuscripts at the 
rate of two or three a day, and of these only a 
few are published in a year. The reward of 
discovering these two, however, more than makes 
up for the reading the others. And, of course, 
in this latter group we often come across authors 
whose future work we should like to consider 
even if the present manuscript does not quite 
meet our requirements. 

“One in five of the rejected manuscripts is 
illiterate. 

“Of the other four, the greatest cause of 
criticism of the non-fiction titles is that their 
subject matter is often of vital interest only to 
the author. 


“Of the fiction, we find that many of the 
novels which are not illiterate are too light in 
conception or treatment, or both, for the type 
of publishing we wish to do. Others, of deeper 
significance perhaps, very often do not ring true 
to us psychologically. Frequently an author 
seems to rely on wishful thinking in regard to 
his or her characters. The author has a good 


idea of the characters but is unable to get it 
across to the reader. They are made to talk 
and act in a way which may be in accord 


with the author’s idea of them but altogether out 
of keeping with the psychological picture which 
has been presented to the reader.” 


Mr. Thomas R. Coward, of Coward- 
McCann, Inc., 2 West 45th Street, New 
York, makes rather similar comment as to 
why so many manuscripts which come into 
publishers’ offices are returned. “In the case 
of fiction,” he says, “we find that too many 
manuscripts are written without any dis- 
tinction ; that the subjects are uninteresting; 
the plots trite. In the case of non-fiction, 
many manuscripts fail because they deal 
with subject matter beyond the ordinary 
reader’s experience; or if biography, the 
writer sacrifices his central figure to his 
background. However, in spite of the fact 
that the market is overcrowded and that far 
too many books are written which should 
not be written, there is always a place fora 
manuscript which really has something to 
say and says it well.” 

Coward-McCann, Inc., are publishers of 
general trade books and are interested in 
manuscripts of “popular” appeal. At this 
time they are not in the market for any- 
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Sir: 
Just once, and mind you sir, just once I ask that you 
give us a coupon large enough to sign and fill out without 


going into a knot. 


I like your journal because its articles give me ideas, 
and your market tips tell me where to sell my stuff. Often, 
once a year at any rate, you carry a piece that ranks with 
anything published in America. You've earned your two 
bucks. Now give us a coupon to fill in that won't cramp 


these rheumy fingers into pretzels. 
Alice Lane Tenney, 


New Orleans 


Dear Alice: 
Will this do? 


ba bebehehehehattettetetetatetetet tat te tete tate heheh hehehehehe heheh tekehetteheheteitaeet ttt eee 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
Send along the Digest for the next 12 months. Begin my 


subscription with the______ _____issue. I enclose $2.00. 


Also send me FREE and POSTPAID one of the following 
books: 
{ | College Dictionary 
[_] Descriptive and Narrative Technique 
[ ] Photo Almanac and Market Guide 
[ ] The Art of Inventing Characters 


i eel 
eT : _ 


_. State... oe 


City elie 
{_] Mine is a renewal. 


[-] My subscription is new. 






































































































A QUIET STATEMENT 


Fiction Writing. 


Whet! er beginner or advanced wri ter 
you know it will d 
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years as editor Cade venture, 
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Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, 

























MANUSCRIPTS 


typed and made ready for editor. 
work. 40c per 1,000 words. 
tions and carbon copy included. 
mailed flat. 


Excellent 
Minor correc- 
Manuscripts 


MARGARET HOOPES 


Route 1, Landenburg, Pa. 



















WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays. Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entriesand articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly 
SPECIAL—Snbscription now only $1 year rly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 


20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


cream”’ of con- 













Book length manuscripts wanted for immediate publication. 
We are Publishers and National Distributors. 


Dept. D, 





Burney Bros. Publishing Co., Aurora, Mo. 












TYPING 


AN EXPERT'S PRIDE in his work assures you of neat- 
ness, efliciency. First copy on 20-lb. Hammermill Bond; 
carbon copy, corrections. 35c per thousand words; over 
10,000, 30c¢ thousand Manuscripts returned promptly 
in cardboard, prepaid 


JOHN W. GOLD 
341 E. Okmulgee St., Muskogee, Oklahoma 






























ADVISORY SERVICE 


My job is to prepare writers for sales. A trial costs 
little—results may be big. My fees are for time spent on 


analyses—not reading fees. There is a difference. 


Send any manuscript under 5,000 words, with remittance 
of $2, 


a blunt 


and addressed and stamped return envelope, for 
analysis and straightforward advice. If it’s 


good, I'll try to sell it 


DON H. WIMMER 
Literary Adviser 
a F. & 7, Huntington, Ind. 
(in the peace and quiet of the Countryside). 
(Formerly of Chicago) 
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thing of a special nature—that is, anything 
that requires promotion other than through 
the ordinary book trade channels; such as 
books of verse, anthologies, “stunt” books, 
plays, technical or textbooks. They are in- 
terested in fiction on almost any subject and 
non-fiction, especially biography. They also 
yublish children’s books, but do not desire 
any picture books, as they are concentrating 
on the older juveniles—books for ages from 
10 to 16. 

Arcadia House, 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, are open for clean, sentimental ro- 
mances. For their Hillman-Curl Stream- 
lined Romance list which they have just 
inaugurated at the retail price of $1.35, they 
are seeking books primarily suitable for mod- 
ern women, books which reflect modern 
problems, which can be slightly sophisti- 
cated, but must not be objectionable. These 
should not run more than 65,000 words, and 
abound in action, witty and stimu- 
dialogue, and interesting original 
situations. They are also open for unusually 
cood detective stories, preferably with Amer- 
backgrounds, of which they plan to 
a number in the fall to retail at $1.50, 
under their new Clue Club imprint which 
will be heavily And they are 
open for all types of solid, significant fiction 
as well as important non-fiction. They prefer 
that an author submit an outline and several 
submitting the 


should 
lating 


ican 


issue 


advertised. 


specimen chapters before 
complete manuscript. 

The Dial Press, Inc., 152 West 13th Street, 
New York, is at present looking principally 
for non-fiction manuscripts of the type that 
have some permanent value. They are also 
open for some really good detective stories 
mystery that have both plot and 
character quality and which are well writ 
ten. They feel that the old detective story 
which d entirely upon plot is no 

in demand; that the detective book 
demands a seriously written 
sort of novel these days. 

D. Appleton-Century Company, 35 West 
32nd Street, New York, publishes all type 
of books, and is always glad to carefully com 
books in the following fields: Fiction, 
autobiography, memoirs; books 

ciology, and journalism; 
yor for older boys and 


novels 


epends 
longer 


audience more 
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girls ; educational, scientific and medical 
works, business books; books dealing with 
the drama, travel books, hymn books. 

The Penn Publishing Company, 925 Fil- 
bert Street, Philadelphia, Pa., is in the mar- 
ket for fiction, travel and miscellaneous 
manuscripts and books on sports of any 
type that they feel would be commercially 
successful, Biographies or autobiographies 
of prominent people also would be accepta- 
ble. They are also large publishers of chil- 
dren’s books and are always in the market 
for good stories of this kind. They are not, 
however, interested in imaginative or fairy 
tales or collections of verse for young people, 
nor do they publish poetry for adults. In 
all their fiction and non-fiction they wish 
clean, wholesome books, and publish nothing 
in the way of salacious or erotic literature. 
The Penn Publishing Company also has an 
extensive list of amateur plays and are al- 
ways in the market for one or three-act 
farces, comedies, melodramas, mystery or 
straight plays. These must be simple of pro- 
duction and easy to stage, preferably with 
one setting. 

Modern Age Books, Inc., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York, is a new firm seeking all 
types of general-appeal books to be pub- 
lished under a new merchandising plan. 
They will bring out books in very large 
quantities at such jow retail prices of from 
25c to 50c per copy, thus enabling them to 
reach a much wider audience than the high- 
priced volumes sold through the regular 
book-trade channels. In fiction they are 
open to all types of novels, from the serious 
to the popular, including one or two de- 
tective novels and perhaps a historical ro- 
mance. In non-fiction they are open for 
good books on history, social and utilitarian 
subjects such as cooking, traveling, health 
problems, etc. Book lengths should be be- 
tween 70,000 and 150,000 words. “Our 
royalty scale will be 10% of the retail price, 
and if we can succeed in selling the quantity 
we hope to reach, authors will make more 
money, on the average, through us than 
through the sale of a conventionally priced 
book. Our initial printing order in most 
cases will be at least 50,000, and we expect 
to reach the point where we may print 
100,000 copies of each title chosen.” 


Jury, 
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Why Don’t you Try 
This Writing Test: 


Do you believe you may have an apti- 
tude for writing that—properly developed and 
trained—would enable you to make money in this 
fascinating work? Why not get the impartial, 
frank opinion of an expert critic? Dr. Burton’s 
Analysis Test tells you what you really want to 
know about your natural aptitude and present 
writing ability. It reveals your power to create 
characters, to understand human motives, etc. 

“T have received the report on my Analysis Test 
and it certainly is a clear and true criticism. You 
have pointed out my weak points to perfection,” 
says Henrietta Riley. 

“Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder’—‘“the best 
criticism my work has ever had’—‘you hit on my 
weaknesses’ —“none of my teachers in either high 
school or college ever analyzed my work so com- 
pletely”’—these are typical comments from those 
who have taken this test, offered without obliga- 
tion by the 


Richard Burton Cowe 
i Creative Writing 
pat This modern course in Creative Writ- 








ing includes the Short Story, Article 
Writing and Newspaper Features. It 
meets the needs of the present-day 
writer and prospective writer. It brings 
to the student the fullness and richness 
of Dr. Burton’s wide experience as noted 
teacher, lecturer, editor, critic and 
author. It gives you a splendid per- 
sonal training and individual coaching, 
saves you months of tedious effort, 
shows you how to write stories that sell. 
“I write to tell you that I have scored 
again! My short-short sold on its first 
trip. Have just received from Rur, 
Progress a check for $40.00.’’—Roth 
Wells (Pen Name). Harry M. Savage writes: ‘“‘Last week 
I received my check for $115.00 for my story, ‘The Dance of 
Death,’ which I submitted to Famous Detective Cases, Mac- 
fadden’s latest publication, and a personal letter from the 
Editor asking me to submit them more material.” 











Dr. Burton's 
Analysis Test Free 


Take this test—let our critic analyze 
your work, show you your strong 
points and weaknesses. As ‘The 
School of Personal Service in Creative 
Writing’ we offer this service with- 
out obligation. No salesman will call 
on you. 





RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
702-7 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test and in- 
formation on the Richard Burton Course in Creative 


Writing. (Print Plainly) 

DUNE is cannpindiuae te sankaeehivsmmeecaeevenearaseeae 
PEE Sp. ce eG aworbitvaneceukclksee ern aban keene 
DE: as ccnsdernéaeceseaes er ae 




































































Play Markets 


By Georce Eric KELTon 


GPONSORED by seven film companies, 
Plays 1 


for 


Bureau of New vill conduct a sec- 


hl . 
ond play contest collegians and 


s ‘ ‘ j sec ] r +t) . 
graduates. This second competition 


on October | 


recent 
ill open 
will close December 15, 


to be 


and 
with the announcements of the awards 
made not later than March 15. 

Awards of $500 will be made to the authors 
of the six best plays submitted, and at the 
the 
Helburn is director, the awards may be in- 


discretion of Sureau, of which Theresa 
creased to scholarships of $1,250 or to fellow- 
ships of from $1,500 to $2,500. 

of 
awards will be expected to submit at least 
tenure of the 
within 
months thereafter, and in case of production 


Recipients scholarship or fellowship 
two plays within the year’s 
scholarship or fellowship, or six 
of one or both such plays, part of the awards 
shall be considered as advance on royalties to 
be returned to the Bureau of New Plays for 
the maintenance of awards. Address: 1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York City. 

© “Censored,” a satirical farce by Conrad 
Seiler and Max Marcin, dealing with purity 
squads, censorship of the stage and kindred 
subjects, will be brought to Broadway in the 
near future by A. H. Woods. 

Mr. Woods is already planning for a busy 
Fall season and will read play manuscripts 
brought to his office at 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City, by reliable authors agents. 
® Gilbert Miller, mentioned in this column 
last month, has moved his offices from the 
Henry Miller Theatre, 124 West 43rd Street, 
to 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
® Off to a well-earned vacation, Rowland 
Stebbins will be back at his desk early in July, 
ready to read the works of playwrights that 
are recommended to him by reputable agen- 
cies. Mr. Stebbins operates under the firm 
name of Laurence Rivers, Inc., with offices 
at 19 West 44th Street, New York City. 
® Fifi D’Orsay, 
dienne, is looking for a suitable play for her 


stage and screen come- 
talents. If the proper script comes along she 
will undertake to produce it in the Fall. Miss 
D’Orsay is now residing at the St. Moritz 


Hotel in New York City. 
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© The Berkeley Playmakers are now con. 
ducting their annual One-Act Play Contest. 
S of $25 ror tl e b t Or al one-act 
ibmittec d $10 for t ond best 

be giver 
I ou are intere communicate with 
their secretary at 1533 sen Avenue, Berke. 


® Catering to church dramatic 
groups, Row, Peterson & Co. are in the mar- 


L 


pak alee 
and schoo 
et for both one-act and full-length plays 


that are easy to stage. Editorial offices are 


located in Evanston, III. 

Peculiarities of Playwrights: W. P. Lips. 
comb, English playwright now in Hollywood, 
can do his best work only during the early 
hours of the morn or late at night. Often 
on returning from a dinner engagement he 
sits down in full evening dress to do his stint, 
His day is reserved for recreation. He likes 
absolute quiet when he works. Lipscomb 
wrote the movie script for “Clive of India,” 
“Les Miserables’ and “The Garden of 
Allah.” 





WRITE BETTER POETRY 


A fifteen lesson course in the technique of 
poetry. Reasonable cost. Terms available. 
Know your poetry fundamentals before sub- 
mitting verse to markets. I can teach you. 


L. WALTER FEHER 


3367 Milverton Rd. Shaker Heights 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











TEP AHEAD of the CROWD! 


Attention to details brings outstanding writing. 
We bring unusual aids to beginning and ar- 
rived writers—clear, terse, concise. Prepare now 
for the wave of prosperity surging into fiction fields. 


n ' a coi k 
Prosperity OF hin Most customers comp — 


fo our 
after reading one. Here is opportunity to buy them at 


a great saving. : 

Subscription to Writer's SOURCE Data File.....---> $2.50 

,ocal Color and Picturesque Speech Chap Books: 

No. 1, Sea & Navy; No. 2, Dr., Nurse & Hosp.; No. 3, 5 
Air Story. Twenty-five cents each....-++-++++++** 50 

The SAID Book, for dialogue, character, action....-- ae 

MURDER MANUAL, for Mystery Writers......++++* 50 

Plot, Clue & Time Chart, with Mystery Markets. ...- . 


— 
Total retail value $7.25 

NOW ONLY $6 with free copy of interesting bro- 
chure ‘‘Dialogue Analysis.’’ C 


if desired. Stamp brings descriptive literature, 


WIGHT HOUSE PRESS, Box 381 W, E. San Diego, Cal. 
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After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
RITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 


WR 
to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


catalogues, 


All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 








GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 
Concise Oxford Dictionary. .... $3.00 
Oxford University Press 
The Correct Word and How to 
Ss casiaesascovinandenes 
J. Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English. 1.50 


Frank Vizetelly 

Roget’s Thesaurus .........-.++ 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 

Synonyms and Antonyms....... 2.50 

oget 

Webster’s Dictionary........... 1.25 

Write It Right........0...00. 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 

Commonsense Grammar........ 2.00 
Janet Rankin 

Comprehensive Dictionary...... 1.00 


Funk and Wagnalls 
A Working Grammar of the 
English Language ... 
ames C. Fernald 
Grammar Simplified.... 1.25 
james C. Fernal 
PLAYWRITING 
Theory and Technique of 


English 


rrr ree 2.75 
John H. Lawson 
Playwriting for Profit.......... 3.50 
Arthur E. Krows 
SD er . 2.50 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio............. 2.50 


Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 


Peter Dixon 
New Technique of Screen 
MEE. 5 Cokicdwopacesaenseys 3.00 
Tamar Lane 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Rhymes and Meters........... 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
7. Walker 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry........... -50 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer's Market.......... 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 
we 4 Riad Book and Market 


aahie P. Lyons 

Photo Almanac & Market Guide 1.00 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 

Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 

ERO ES EEO 25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 

Art of Lemony. Characters.... 2.50 
seorges Poiti 

Plot of the Short Story........ 1.25 
Henry Albert Phillips 





Plots and Personalities......... 1.75 
j. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 


SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 


POMEL, view aveknnns's004 00 1.50 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing....... 1.00 
ubin 


So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 
obert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 


Profitable Photography for Trade 
FOE. occ cscccsesecscccs 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
ee rte 5 
Paul G. Holt and H. R. Snyder 
Where and How to Sell Photo- 
EE EPIL ROE 50 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
How To Write Short Stories... 2.50 


Ring Lardner 
Short ea Bie wee RS peeivasine 1.25 
avid Raffelock 
Narrative Technique........... 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
The Graduate Fictioneer....... 1.50 
H. Bedford Jones 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of 
Short Story Writing......... 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
Trial & Error....... saeeainwee 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell.......... 3.00 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
Writing for Profit............. 3.00 


D. Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing... 1.75 


. 5. Dowst 
Writing the Short Short Story.. 1.00 
Alderman 
The Writing of Fiction........ 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
oc catasnenis ene vewes 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing......... 2.00 
Robinson 
The Only Two Ways to Write a 
Short Story 
20 Problems the Fiction Writer 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
Advanced Problems of the Fic- 
SS” Eee 3.50 
John Gallishaw 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. .19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 
Dictionary of Events........... 1.25 





Descriptive & Narrative Writing 2.00: 
Lawrence H. Conra 
Around the Copy Desk......... 

Pol of Journalism 
Freedom of the Press 


Medill Sc 


George Seldes 


Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 


Carolyn Wells 


Science Catches the Criminal... 1.00 
Modern Criminal Investigation. 3.00 

r. Harry Soderman 
Magazine Article Writing 


E. Brennecke 


How to Study Literature. 
Oe a. ree 
Writing Novels to Sell 

Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing the Sex Novel 
How to Write Serial Fiction. ... 


Michael Joseph 


Murder Manual ........ r 
Underworld and Prison Slang... 1.00 
Sea and Navy Writer's Guide.... 25e 


Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer's Guide.... 25¢ 


Air Story Writer’s Guide 
Thesaurus of Slang...... 


Howard Rose 


The = Writing 


red Ziv 


This Trade of Writing 


Edward Weeks 


The Profit in Writing.... 
Laurence D’Orsay 


Psychology > the Writer 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 
How to he for Business Pub- 
Mentiens  . sevccccese 
F. A. O 
The Writer's Book...... 
james Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing 


Harrington 


Making Laughs Pay..... 
C. Warden LaRoe 


The Said Book......... 


“said” 


All synonyms for 


aeter }- Choice 
Alfred Dashiel 


Scie: Stories Went to Market.. 2.00 
Vernon McKenzie 


eat wy edition.........+.+++ 1.00 
ivian 
How to ‘Suess Mss. and Contest 
DED cunckbdiosecesatansse 35 
How Publishers Win........... 3.00 
Hungerford 
The Gad Delsee. 2.0 0600002080 1.00 
Don Ulsh 
Learning to Write............. 1.00 
Dorothy Hubbard 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me postpaid the following books: 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











WRITER’s DIGEST 








Writer’s Mar 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 


e 














Pulp Paper Markets 


Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York City. Chand- 
ler H. Whipple, Editor. Issued weekly, 10c a 
copy; $4 a year. “We are in the market for all 
lengths and types of stories. Good characteriza- 
tion and plotting and colorful, authentic back- 
ground more important than fast action. No 
taboos. No photographs. Very little poetry. We 
report on manuscripts within two weeks and pay 
1'4c a word, and up, on acceptance ; new authors 
on publication.” 


Complete Stories, 79 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. Hazlett Kessler, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
15c a copy; 75c a year. “We use novelettes, 
10,000 to 25,000 words; short stories, all lengths, 
about adventure, crime, western subjects. No 
photographs; no poetry. We report within two 
weeks and pay good rates on acceptance.” 


Short Stories, in care of Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Garden City, New York. D. Mcll- 
wraith, Editor. Issued twice a month; 25c a 
copy; $5 a year. “We need stories dealing with 
adventure, mystery, the out-of-doors, far places, 
and so forth, with strong plot and plenty of ac- 
tion. Minor love interest, if any. Air stories are 
good, commercial trucking and bus stories, sport 
stories every now and then, stories of the North 
and West—both old and new. We want good 
Westerns, but since the competition in that field 
is very keen, they must be outstanding. We like 
good character drawing, but by and large, the 
story is the thing. We also use personal adven- 
tures told in 1000 words or less, paid for at a 
flat rate of $15.00 Occasionally we use outdoor 
verse. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks and pay lc a word on acceptance, or two 
months ahead of publication.” 


Texas Rangers, 22 West 48th St., New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. ‘“We want western 
stories with the lawman’s angle. Shorts are from 
one to six thousand words. No articles; no photo- 
graphs; no verse. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks and pay Ic a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Thrilling Western, 22 West 48th St., New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. ‘‘We want western 
stories, shorts from one to six thousand words; 
novelettes from eight tc ten thousand words; and 
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lead novels from eighteen to twenty thousand 
words. No articles; no photographs; no verse. 
We report within two weeks and pay lc a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 

Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. F. E. Blackwell, Editor; Dorothy 
Hubbard, Associate Editor. Issued weekly; 10c 
a copy; $4 a year. “We want stories laid in 
the West, Southwest, and Alaska, dealing with 
ranching, cows, horses and cowboys. Strong char- 
acterization, good action but not too much bang! 
bang! A little love is permissible, but not as the 
central theme. Write about a glamorous West, 
not a sordid one. Short stories up to five thou- 
sand words; novels, 20,000; serials, book length. 
Query the editor about articles before sending. 
No photographs. We use very little verse, and it 
must have the same plot as a story, 34 to 40 lines. 
We report on manuscripts within a reasonable 
length of time, and pay Ic to 2c a word, on 
acceptance.” 





Trade Journal Markets 


American Journal of Safety, 601 Brightwater 
Court, Brooklyn, N. Y. Henry Howard Rafka, 
Editor. Issued quarterly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 for 
three years. ‘“‘We want articles on safety (auto- 
motive) only; length, 1000 to 5000 words. But 
query the editor before submitting any manv- 
scripts. Photographs on safety. We report within 
thirty days and pay from $5.00 to $10.00 per 
article.” 


American Painter and Decorator, 3713 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. George Boardman 
Perry, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 50c 
a year. “We want no fiction. We prefer to be told 
what you have to offer. Query the editor first. 
We use technical and semi-technical articles de- 
scribing in detail how fine decorating jobs were 
done, problems solved, etc., 1000 to 1200 words; 
photos. Interviews with successful painters and 
decorators telling how they became successful, 
500 to 1000 words; 1 or 2 photos. Short materia’ 
has more chance of acceptance. Photographs 
bring $2.00 each for professional prints; $1.00 
each for amateur prints. No poetry. We report 
within three weeks and pay up to Ic a word, on 
publication, within two weeks.” 


Automobile Trade Journal, 56th and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Elliott Curtiss, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
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are interested in photographs having automotive 
interest rather than any articles or stories. This is 
a car dealer trade journal.” 

Bakers’ Helper, 330 South Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. Victor E. Marx, Editor. Issued every other 
week ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use stories 
of successful bakeries and bakery operation. Any 
story should list the special things done by an 
organization: an advertising campaign or policy, 
service of unusual type, plant or store features that 
are outstanding and may be played up in adver- 
tising, personnel particulars—anything of distinc- 
tion, and which would have good suggestive value 
for other bakers. Pictures are always a help in 
presenting material. Most of the regular features 
are staff prepared. Photographs are always neces- 
sary. We report on manuscripts as soon as we 
have an opportunity to check through it. We pay 
$5.00 to $10.00 a page.” 

The Buick Magazine, 818 Hancock West, 
Detroit, Mich. Issued monthly; distributed free. 
Buick Motor Division private magazine for Buick 
owners and other motorists. “This is an extremely 
limited market for travel stories with pictures, 
dealing with regions within the United States. It 
offers an even more limited market for fiction of 
about 1200 words in length. We are always glad 
to consider suggestions for articles or features that 
would be of interest to the average motorist. As 
a rule we give a decision within a day or two of 
receiving material. We pay according to arrange- 
ments, on acceptance.” 

Commercial Car Journal, Chestnut and 56th 
Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. George T. Hook, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 40c a copy; $3.00 a year. The 
Magazine for Fleet Operators. 


BOOK AUTHORS | 


Month's Highlights feature two movie sales by my clients, 
and a book-length non-fiction assignment for a Baltimore 
writer from a new publishing firm about which most people 
haven't yet heard. 

"You must have the Indian sign on that outfit,’ writes an 
author for whom I have just placed a second book length. 
"| was never able to get anywhere with them before." (This 
latest story, TOO MANY FIANCEES, will also be serialized 
in a few months). Working with me, the author received 
specific recommendations for revision from the editor, who 
had never accepted anything from him directly. 

_| have immediate openings for significant books of high 
literary value, fiction and non-fiction. | require for seasonal 
lists circulating library books of the romantic, detective, ad- 
venture and western types. Unpublished stories preferred; 
book length stories already published as serials or one-shots 
acceptable. 











| am particularly interested in seeing book length manu- 
scripts, either complete or incomplete, by writers who have 
not as yet had books published. The market for "'first'' books 
is better now than at any time during the past few years. 
If you are an author a one or more published books; if 
you are experiencing difficulties either in selling or com- 
pleting your latest book, bring your problem to me. Among 
ay aooms are authors with strings of books already to their 
redit, 

Whether your book manuscripts are complete or yet in 
outline form, | shall be glad to discuss their possibilities 
with you at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 


Juty, 
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ARE YOU A 
MARKET - 
HUNTER? 


You needn't be one.... 


A Michigan mechanic, who had never sold 
before, told me of himself. | immediately 
suggested an article for the FORUM, one of 
the most difficult of all quality magazines, 
and even supplied a title for this article. 
The author followed my advice, | edited his 
copy, and Mr. Leach of the FORUM took 
the article immediately. There will be nation- 
wide publicity about it shortly. 


A Nebraska writer, having no success with 
detective stories, did a western at my in- 
sistence. That first western has just sold; he 
realizes now he is on the right track. 


A California client with a flair for the off- 
trail, turned out a story | requested after | 
had wired him a new market call. Result, sale 
to the market | indicated, with a bonus of 
25°% above regular rates and an order for 
many more stories of the same type, at gradu- 
ally increasing prices. 


Month after month I've indicated the success of 
writers for whose particular abilities | have found 
markets. If you want me to help you in the same way, 
tell me what you can about yourself—frankly and 
freely. The more you tell me, the better will | know 
what markets you are suited for and how to help 
you reach them in the shortest possible time. Once 
| know what you can do best, I'll work with you from 
outline to finished manuscript—and when you're 
ready, I'll get assignments for you, as | do for many 
of the writers working with me. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all 
fees. My sales commission is 10%. My rates for per- 
sonal, detailed analysis, suggested revision, and ex- 
perienced marketing of your manuscripts are: $1 up 
to 4,000 words; 50c per thousand words thereafter. 
All books over 50,000 words, $24; poems, 50c each. 
No other fees. No "collaborations." Resubmissions 
free—always. The thorough help | give you in outlining 
and revising might be called Collaboration, but comes 
to you at my regular fees. 


Remember that my work with thousands of authors 
has made every one of your writing difficulties familiar 
to me. Send me your best manuscripts now and be 
sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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ware MONEY: CAMERA 


Magazines, newspapers, ee BUY millions of photos 
a year from people who know how to take the kind of pictures 
wanted! Let us teach you how to become a journalistic or press 
photographer, how to take real human-interest pictures 
EARN AT HOME Our personalized home- 
Course prepares you to make good money in this fascinatir 
—quickly, at low cost, in spare time. You may pay for the course 
in small monthly installments. Write for FR B K IN 
VERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 67, 10 W 


POETRY PAYS WELL 


When wisely marketed. Know the money- 
making methods enterprising poets use. 















Write to 
FRANK ENGELS 
139-09 34th Road, Flushing, New York City 











| THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
AGNES M. REEVE 


Author of 
Twelve Cardinal Elements Short Story Writing 
EADER, CRITIC, AUTHORS AGENT 
Constructive Criticism 
Revision Typing Marketing 
Expert professional service in every line. Instruction in 
the new technic and editorial requirements. I am in con- 
stant touch with editors, book publishers, play publishers 
and screen agents. Recent sales have been to Atlantic, 
Asia, All-Story, Toronto Star, etc., and to many juvenile 


periodicals. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for Catalogue Dept. D Franklin, Ohio 








WRITER’S 











‘CAR TO OM / A 


food MAKE BIG MONEY—AT nome—oT manus 
‘azines bay up. to $200.00 per carto 
ey in this N Ew FIELD and be _— owr 
M 0 lesson—1000 ee co ree iG 
Zou, now. | dg CARTOON MAR KETS 
—Oonly course of its kind. 
gan fhaetedendierthoreadt $220 
Free Drawing Set if you act at once 
WRITE TODAY—Stamp brings FREE details. 


MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 


Paramount Bidg., Dept. C-3, Fall Creek, Wis. 


FREE — ” MS. en <AneS 


_ With Every Order 










































$0 Nov 10-and 50 No, fi: eae 
Hammermill Bond Ms. Paper—500 sheets 16 lb 


500_ sheets 
200 Sheets Bond PEE 100 Envelopes, 
THE HUDSON RIVER PRESS, Dept. c 
24 West 20th Street New York, 
Add 10% West et Rockie 
Write for free booklet, ‘‘Hints ‘For. Writers’ 








YOU CAN SELL JUVENILES 


Experienced author and critic will help you. No 
special course necessary, for you will learn through 
individual criticism. All types of stories for boys and 
girls, all ages, interests. Short stories, plays, poems, 
articles, serials, books and radio continuity. 

Unusual opportunities for writers of pre-school and 
primary picture books. We assist you in developing 
your ideas, writing the story, and dummying the book 
with the aid of established artists whom we contact 
for you. 

For reading and criticism enclose $1.00 for stories 
up to 3,000 words. Fifty cents per thousand words 
thereafter. For pre-school and primary books, $5.00. 
Books for older children, $20.00. 


FREE LANCE 


4194 West 44th Street Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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DIGEST 


‘“‘We are interested in articles dealing with any 
phase of motor truck fleet operation, particularly 
those dealing with economies effected. Length, 
1500 words. Photographs, but no poetry. We re. 
port on manuscripts within a week and pay 2cq 
word on publication.” 

Feedstuffs, 118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Harvey E. Yantis, Editor. “In general, we 
are in need of technical articles on problems and 
developments in the feedingstuffs industry, jp. 
spirational merchandising articles on the sale of 
flour and feed, accounts of unusually enterprising 
retail feed ventures, and _ illustrated descriptive 
material relative to advertising innovations and 
window displays. The rate of payment averages 
one cent per word upon acceptance, with add. 
tional credit for illustrations based upon charac. 
ter and availability.” 


Miscellaneous Markets 


The Alaska Sportsman, Box C-12, Ketchikan, 
Alaska. Emery F. Tobin, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. ‘We plan to use no 
further fiction unless it is based on fact. We 
want stories of outdoor Alaska written by Alaskans 
or people who have been to Alaska. The article 
should give information on this great territory and 


adventures should be written in the first person. 
Length may be anywhere from one thousand to 
four thousand words and some articles may be 
longer if they lend themselves to publication in 
series. Photographs are especially desired to il 
» articles. We do not use verse. We report 


on manuscripts within two wecks, and pay ca 





word on publication; 50c a piece for photos.” 


The American Press, 225 West 39th St., New 
York City. Percy B. Scott, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1 a vear. “We use un 
usual newspaper success stories; stories on adver- 
tising campaigns, not over 1000 words. No verse 


is based on merit, no set rate, on pub 








lication.” 


The American Swedish Monthly, 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Victor O. Freeburg, Ed 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year 
The subscribers are widely distributed throughout 
America and represent all classes and all occupa 
tions. Many of them are so-called Swedish-Amer 
icans. ‘“We can use occasional stories touching 
life in Sweden or among Americans of Swedish 
birth or heritage. Desired lengths: 2000 to 4000 
words. Special articles, from 600 to 3500 words 
in length, dealing with any phase of line in Swe- 
den, or with contributions to American progres 
made by Swedes, or by Americans of Swedish 
birth. Pictures, are paid for at $3 to $5 each 
No verse. We report within two weeks and pj 
lc a word, on the first of the month, maximum 
payment, $25.00.” 
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Caravan, Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 
A, A. Landis, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c¢ a 
copy; $1.80 a year. “We use short stories, 2500 
to 3000 words. Light stuff, no sex, no contro- 
yersial subjects, nothing radical. No articles. We 
report on manuscripts immediately and pay Ic a 
word, on acceptance.” 

Cue, The Weekly Magazine of Metropolitan 
Entertainment, 6 East 39th St., New York City. 
Jesse Zunser, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; 
$2.a year. This covers the stage, screen, night- 
life entertainment, and general metropolitan ac- 
tivity. It is definitely not a fan magazine, but a 
smart publication catering to the better-income, 
more intelligent class of metropolitan readers. Ac- 
cording to the editor, they want short stories and 
atticles, 1200 to 1800 words, preferably with a 
theatrical, screen, or entertainment background ; 
but not necessarily. They do not want amateur- 
ishly written material. Articles are concerned 
with interesting, unique, odd and different metro- 
politan activities and personalities, not at all 
necessarily of stage or screen. Other depart- 
ments are staff written. No poetry desired. Re- 
port on manuscripts within a week and pays $15 
for fiction and articles, immediately on acceptance. 

The Facts of Life, 99 Hudson St., New York 
City. Dr. F. L. Wood, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $3 a year. “We use one self-con- 
fessional story dealing with the facts of life, 
every month, length about 2000 words. Also 
articles dealing with the facts of life, about 2000 
words; articles preferably written by physicians, 
but accepted from laymen, if suitable. No photos ; 
no verse. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks and pay $10 to $15 per article, on publi- 
cation.” 





The High Way (Magazine of Ideals), Lock 
Box 32, Lubec, Maine. Dr. Leroy Victor Cleve- 
land, Editor. Issued quarterly; 10c a copy; 35c 
ayear. “We are interested in literary gems, the 
finest obtainable, for public speakers, scrap book 
keepers, shut-ins, ministers, lovers of poetry and 
things beautiful, Christians, truth seekers, folks 
with little time to waste on tons of folderol, ete. 
Study the magazine before attempting to write 
for it. Prose covers one line to one page of the 
magazine; verse two lines and up to one page. 
In general we use anything with poetry or truth 
at its heart. Religion, if not preachy. Nothing 
gloomy. Articles with destructive purposes dis- 
tinctly out. We use only a few jokes. No photo- 
graphs; but small, interesting cuts are purchased. 
Report on manuscripts within ten days. We pay 
on acceptance, Yc a word for prose; 2c a line 
for Poetry, or by special arrangement. 

“Our magazine is not to be confused with The 
Highway Magazine. This is The High Way, the 
Magazine of Ideals, whose theme thought is sug- 
gested in John Oxenham’s words, ‘And the high 
soul climbs the high way.’ Our magazine is in 
its eighth year of publication.” 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have the 
will to go forward—we want to help them to go 
forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 























~ IT'S EASY 


for me to sell my clients’ stories because each manuscript 
that comes to my office receives my PERSONAL A 
TENTION. It is treated as an individual problem and 
both the author and I work together on the story until 
it is as good or better than the yarns the editors are 
buying. I don’t market any stories until they can interest 
the man behind the checkbook. FREE CIRCULAR 
EXPLAINS MY MULTIPLE SALES PLAN. 


GEORGE ERIC KELTON 


Fiction and Play Consultant 


17 West 45th St., N. Y. C. 


Room 902, 
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as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want —to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
money —if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities — 
or want to advance in your pre: sent 
position —read “Success in Adver- 






tising,’’ now sent free 3 

This new booklet points the road 2 & 
hundreds of men and women have & & .& 
followed to quickly increase their 6" « 


earning power. 
It also explains how you can, by a new, practical — 
study method, qualify for a position in any one o 
many branchesof Advertising. To rez ad this booklet should 
prove to be an evening well spen 
Se nd y our name and addtess and this free booklet and 
requirement nts will t be se nt ato once. Nox ob! blig ig atior 1 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF "ADVERTISING. 
601 Michigan Avenue De 5- 





Chicago, I. 


Send FREE booklet ** Success in ¢ we tig anu Tull information. 
Wattle. ..o<2<.coccennccsccccennnncessced  cencacnts 
Addres Oh cacosceedennrans ss Siete sade Meant ieee arial 
CRY. cdccccccecscccosesenssse State......--.--00--- 
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Home Circle, 179 East Second St., Winona, 
Minnesota. Dorothy Leicht, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We use stories 
about 2500 words in length. Also short articles 
of interest to small town and farm family— 
household, garden, poultry, etc. subjects. No 
photos. Very little verse is used. We pay on 
publication.” 


Missouri Showme, Artcraft Press, Virginia 
Building, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Merrill Panitt, Editor. Issued ten times a year; 
15c a copy; $1 a year. “We want fiction of 
varied lengths from 250 word humorous shorts— 


preferably about campus life—to short shorts 
from 800 to 1000 words. These need not be 
humorous. Also ‘clever’ jokes — nothing smutty. 


Non-fiction runs 1000 words, or more, but the 
material must be of interest to college students. 
Material must not be filthy—many have read 
Esquire’s article on Showme and expect us to 
print junk! We don’t. We want pictures of life 
on other campuses. We report on manuscripts 
immediately but do not pay for material.” 


Modern Living Magazine, 683 Broadway, New 
York City. David Victor, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2 a year. “We do not use fiction. 
We want 1500 to 2000 word articles on any 
phase of health. Also human interest stories. 
Interviews with prominent people on their health 
philosophies. Personal recovery stories told in 
first person. Interesting articles on newest de- 
velopments in the fields of nutrition and health. 
Photographs are advisable, especially with personal 
recovery stories and interviews. Do not use poetry. 
We report on manuscripts within one week and 
pay Yec to 2c a word, on publication.” 


Mother's Home Life, 179 East Second St., Win- 


ona, Minn. Dorothy Leicht, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We want 
stories about 2500 words in length. Also short 


articles of interest to small town and farm family 
—household, garden, poultry, etc. subjects. No 
photographs. Very little verse is used. We pay 
on publication.” 





Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Richard W. Westwood, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3 a year. ‘‘We do 
not use fiction. Our magazine is not a broad 
field for the free lance. A large proportion of 
our material is written by men and women with a 
specialized background in one or another phase 
of Nature. For example, if Professor X has 
made some natural history discovery we would 
prefer to have an article from him instead of an 
interview by a free lance. Photographs are essen- 
tial with articles. We use many in the rotograv- 
ure section. Poetry is used to a limited extent. 
We report on manuscripts within a week, unless 
we get snowed under, and pay lc to 2c a word 
on acceptance.” 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


The New Generation, 45 West 45th St., New 
York City. Published by the Italian Literary 
League, in the interests of an Italian-American 
audience. Count Luigi Criscuolo, Editor. |;. 
sued monthly; $1 a year. “We are particularly 
interested in poetry and short short stories. Also 
very short articles of Italian and Italian-American 
interests. No photos. A little poetry. We report 
on manuscripts immediately and pay lc a word,” 


New Mexico Magazine, Sena Plaza, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. George Fitzpatrick, Editor. Is. 
sued monthly; 15c a copy; $1 a year. “We are 
not in the market for fiction, travelogues, or cata- 
logued information of historical facts. We want 
articles on hunting, fishing, outdoor life ; customs, 
culture ; life, historical archaeological ; limited to 
the New Mexico scene. Length, 1800 to 2000 
words. Photographs should accompany manu- 
scripts. Poetry on New Mexico subjects, for which 
there is no pay. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks and pay from $7 to $15 an article, on 
publication.” 


The Ohio Guardsman, Adjutant General’s De- 
partment, Columbus, Ohio. Major Earl J. Fisher, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We want war fiction or stories based on 
actual experience in the military service. Length, 
not more than 2000 words. Payment is Yc a 
word on acceptance.” 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Guy Richardson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “Occasionally 
we accept a good animal or bird story not over 
800 words in length. Also articles and everything 
relating to animals, especially with a view to their 
humane treatment. Photographs are always wanted, 
with or without text, where figures are clear and 
fairly large. We use about five or six poems each 
issue; not more than 32 lines, shorter preferred. 
Payment averages about $2 each. We report on 
manuscripts within one week and pay Yc a word 
for prose, on acceptance.” 


Pacific Philatelist, 2497 Telegraph Ave., Berke- 
ley, Calif. Everett Erle, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1 a year. “We do not use fiction. 
We want only articles pertaining to Philately. 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks but 
do not pay except in subscriptions.” 


The Parents’ Magazine, 9 East 40th St., New 
York City. Mrs. Clara Savage Littledale, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. A 
Magazine for Parents. ‘We publish only a few 
fiction stories during the year. These must deal 
with parent-child relationships and be written for 
adults. We offer a limited market for 2500 to 
3000 word articles, scientifically correct, concern- 
ing care and training of children from birth 
through teens, also mental hygiene of parents. 
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Shorter personal experience articles telling how 
particular and typical problem was successfully 
handled. All material must be written for adults. 
No juvenile material accepted. Payment on ac- 
ceptance, Ic to 1¥%c a word. Occasional poetry 
is accepted. Manuscripts are reported on within 
two weeks.” 





Rendezvous, 410 Great National Life Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas. Jack W. Edwards, Editor. Issued 
monthly. A society magazine with controlled cir- 
culation. Fiction is never longer than 1800 words. 
No photographs ; no poetry. Return postage must 
accompany all submissions, otherwise scripts are 
not returned to sender. Payment is 2c a word.” 





Stag, 570 Seventh Ave., New York City. Arthur 
Brackman, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy. 
“A man’s magazine, using stories, 1000 to 2000 
words. Articles of sophisticated male interest. 
No photographs; no poetry. We report on man- 
uscripts within two weeks and pay lc a word on 
special arrangement.” 

The Student Press, Pekin, Indiana. Victor 
Green, Editor. Issued monthly, during the school 
year; 10c a copy; $1 a year. A newspaper for 
students of newspapering. “We don’t want fic- 
tion unless it exactly fits our needs. Two thou- 
sand words or serials up to 10 chapters of two 
thousand words each is best length. News of 
high school and college newspapers and members 
of the student press. Our special need is for 
material that will make editors or school paper 
sponsors say: ‘“That’s an idea to try.’ Photo- 
graphs of members of the student press in the 


news. No poetry. We report on manuscripts 
usually within two days. Payment is on publica- 
tion.” 


Travel, 116 East 16th St., New York City. 
Coburn Gilman, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $4 a year. ‘“‘We carry stories of adventure 
and travel and articles on less familiar aspects of 
life in more familiar regions, or on the more re- 
mote places of the earth. We prefer articles with 
a point of view not purely description of merely 
geographical or pictorial aspects. No fiction or 
verse. Photographs should be unusual pictures to 
illustrate articles, or if especially good, as photo- 
graphic layouts. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks and pay lc a word and three to five 
dollars each for pictures, upon publication.” 


Young America, The National News Weekly 
for Youth, 32 East 57th St., New York City. 
Louis A. Langreich, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy; $2 a year. ‘We want short stories of 
about 900 to 1000 words: short stories about 2500 
words and serials of about 12,000 words. The 
stories from 900 to 1000 words are used one each 
week and pay $7.50 and up. The 2500 word 
shorts are used only occasionally and pay $15. 
The serials pay %c a word. We buy all rights. 





Beginners 


Only 
AK 


n the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 

a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smooth paper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few se- 
crets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
tn the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual tn- 
terest in your progress, Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you awatt sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12TH Street 
Cincinnati, Onto. 








Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 


Address 











* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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WRITER’S 





BOOKS 


There are exactly 731 publishers listed 
in the New York classified telephone 
directory. 


All are interested in good manuscripts 
because each MUST have material with 
which to do business. 

Yes, I charge a se rvice fee for handling 
manuscripts. This fee is LESS than it 
would cost you to TRY to market your 
work by mail or express. 

Do YOU know the 


these 731 publishers? 


requirements of 
My location—right in the heart of the 
publishing district—enables me to lay 
your manuscript directly on the desk 
of the man most likely to buy it. 

I always do this PERSONALLY. I 
will be glad to tell you how. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


155 East 39th Street, New York City 











Novels— Short Stories- -Plays 


All Types of Non-Fiction 
There’s Only One Way _to Sell Regularly— 
Know What and How to Write. 

mplete, Specialized Writer's Counsel. 
Taal Criticism, $1. (Plus return postage). 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
3 Felton Street Cambridge, Mass. 











SHORT STORIES AND RADIO SKITS 
WANTED 
Marketed on a 10% sales basis. 


R. E. SHEAHAN 
Room 230—742 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 














Try the Way of Successful Writers 


For more than fifteen years, THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING 
COURSE has been giving professional training to really serious 
writers. It seeks as students those who want to write salable 
fiction, whether for the pulps, juveniles, religious, smooth-paper 
or quality magazines. j 





In order to be of wider help to writers, 
whether or not they subscribe for S. T. C. training, a truly 
helpful plan has been worked out. 

You may send for a free story analysis. 
is good and what is faulty in your story, 
shows creative ability. You will receive a frank, dependable re- 
port that will give you a clearer and better understanding of 
your work and your equipment as a writer 


Free! 


You will be told what 
whether your work 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street 
Denver, Colo. 

Please send me “The Way Past 
the Editor’’ and the criticism cou- 
pon. Absolutely no cost or obliga- 
tion to me 
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DIGEST 


Articles are staff prepared. Photographs are pur. 
chased from regular agencies. We have a weekly 
poetry prize for readers. We report on many. 
scripts in about two weeks and pay on publica. 
tion.” 





Book Publishers 

Cupples @ Leon Company, 470 Fourth Ave, 
New York City. Arthur T. Leon, Editor. Juven- 
ile book publisher. ‘We need well-written, swift 
moving adventure novels for boys and girls (teen 
age), also mystery stories for boys and girls. 
Stories must have suspense, a liberal amount of 
lively and human dialogue, a sound plot with 
fresh original action and they must be written in 
simple but forceful language. We don’t want 
blood and thunder’ but we do want action, mo- 
tivation and movement. Preferred word length 
is from 55,000 to 60,000 words. We are also in 
the market for fresh, original and modern stories 


for very young children. No articles. No photo- 
graphs. No verse. We report on manuscripts 
from three to four weeks and pay outright pur- 
chase, or on a royalty basis shortly after ac- 
ceptance.” a 

Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New 


York City. “Fiction is 30,000 to 100,000 words, 
general literature, juvenile books, travel and biog- 
raphy, poetry, educational and technical volumes, 
business, medical and religious works. We report 
within two weeks and pay on a royalty basis.” 

Bruce Humphries, Inc., 306 Stuart St., Boston, 
Mass. Mr. Edmund R. Brown, Editor. General 
book publishing and music. “We consider any 
type of fiction or length. We report within a 
week or two after manuscript is submitted. We 
generally pay on a royalty basis.” 

The Prairie Press, Muscatine, Iowa. Carroll D. 
Coleman, Editor. ‘“We are operating a small 
regional publishing house. We are always inter- 
ested in good fiction or non-fiction of medium 
length, suitable for inclusion in the series of 
limited editions we are issuing. We publish no 
full-length novels at present. We have published 
poetry, but are not interested in any more poetry 
manuscripts just now. It is advisable to outline 
your material before submitting. We pay in 
royalties.” 





Syndicates 
American Newspaper Syndicate, Box 34, Sta 
tion Y, Brooklyn, New York. Sanford Yates, 
Editor. “We use crossword puzzles, 15, 17, 19 
boxes square, complete with all definitions ‘and 
diagrams. We pay $5 per puzzle, on acceptance.” 


Associated Press Feature Service, 383 Madison 
Ave., New York City. William T. McCleery, 
Executive Editor. “We use novels of romance, 
adventure and mystery, preferably with familiar 
American backgrounds and clean, fast-moving ac- 
tion. Length, 50,000 words and up. Short stor 
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ies are not considered. Article material is almost 
entirely supplied by staff writers. Extremely out- 
standing photos are considered. No poetry. We 
report on manuscripts promptly, and pay accord- 
ing to merit, on acceptance.” 


Carlisle Crutcher Syndicate, 300 West Liberty 
$t., Louisville, Kentucky. Carlisle Crutcher, Edi- 
tor. A general newspaper syndicate. “We handle 
only a limited number of feature articles, like 
them to be between 1500 to 5000 words; simple, 
direct, and covering any subject of unusual and 
timely interest. We are not interested in average 
features, but rather have a policy of handling 
only the outstanding and marketing them inten- 
sively. We can use photographs to illustrate 
articles. No verse. We report on manuscripts 
promptly and pay a percentage of group sales.” 

Central Press Association, 1435 East 12th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Leslie Eichel, Editor. A news 
feature syndicate. “We use news photos; feature 
photos; brief news feature stories with art. We 
report on manuscripts within one to ten days and 
pay one week after use.” 


C-P Syndicate, 17 Greenwood St., Houston, 
Texas. Clarence W. Payne, Editor. “We are in 
need of radio material only. We will receive, 
comment on and try to market manuscripts writ- 
ten for five to fifteen minute radio programs. 
Such scripts must be new, novel, uniquely differ- 
ent in order to get the attention of advertising 
agencies, radio stations, sponsors, etc. Return 
postage must be included. No photographs; no 
poetry. We report on manuscripts within thirty 
days after receipt and pay on a commission basis, 
or outright price to author when actual sale is 
made to agency, station, or sponsor.” 





Devil Dog Syndicate, 33 Delmonico Place, 
Brooklyn, New York. James J. Stewart, Editor. 
“We need plots for motion pictures. Also sports 
serials, We report on manuscripts immediately 
and pay either in cash or royalties.” 


Dorr News Service, 331 West 14th St., New 
York City. Charles H. Dorr, Editor. A news 
service with Art and Science subjects features. 
No fiction. We want only unusual pictures of 
Art and Science subjects. Return postage must 
be included. We pay on a fifty-fifty basis.” 





Trade Journals 

The American Dancer, 250 West 57th St., New 
York City. Ruth Eleanor Howard, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. A 
Magazine of general interest to dancers, teachers, 
students and dance lovers. ‘We use articles of 
general interest about dancing or dance customs 
of other lands articles of general interest 
about celebrated dancers of the past. Occasion- 
ally interviews with dancers or teachers will be 
accepted. Length is approximately 1000 to 1500 
words. Photographs, glossy prints to illustrate 
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Recommended by the 
American Library 
Association 






, The 


Writer's Market 


has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


i pw only up-to-date, complete and accurate 
writer’s market directory is the 1937 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the sixth edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; clas- 
sified, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 

lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Register of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 

radio station buying free lance material. 

Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 

gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 

etc., etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction _" 
ears in The 1937 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
rom this book. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST . 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 


(CI Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1937 Writer’s 
Market.”’ I enclose $3.00. 

(0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy o} 
“The 1937 Writer’s Market.” I enclose $4.00 
payment in full. 


ee Oe ae EET Po ne nr Te 
NS. 5. ciatp2id ned ORd KN ECAAC COE RD AEROS 
Pada: <kpeauneousaet eee 
My subscription is : 

O new O renewal ( extension 
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WritTeEr’s DIcEstT 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self - expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
friting, Article riting, 
DR. ESENWEIN News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio bige o etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed ‘by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study fiel 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories; have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 
Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
yeenas and a sample copy of the 
RITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 


Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 





A COLLEGE GRADUATE WILL HELP YOU 


I will type_your manuscript, correcting errors in Eng- 
lish; and I will rewrite faulty sentences, if you so 
desire. Forty cents a thousand words. Carbon copy 
free, also extra first and last page. Lower rates on 
long manuscripts. Poetry, one cent a line. 


MYRTLE MAXWELL 
224 Willow Street, Vermillion, S$. Dakota 








PLAYWRIGHTS! 


Submit your play to Broadway producers! 
Write for particulars. 


NEW YORK PLAY BUREAU 
Dept. W, 20 West 60th Street, New York, N. Y. 











Book Manuscripts Wanted 
THE DIAL PRESS 


152 West 13th Street, New York City 











EFFICIENT TYPING 


Your manuscript typed to meet editorial requirements, 
neatly, accurately, and promptly on heavy bond paper. 
Minor corrections if desired. Proof read. Carbon copy 
and extra first page free. Forty cents per 1,000 words. 
20 per cent discount over 10,000 words. Poetry Ic per line. 


©. H. CANNON 
P. ©. Box 406 Greeneville, Tenn. 











articles. No peotry. We report within thirty 
days, and pay Ic a word, on publication.” 


Correct English, 549 West Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Josephine Turck Baker, Ph, Dd, 
Editor. “We use articles on any phase of the 
English language or literature. Brief articles that 
give practical information of the ‘how to improve 
it’ type or articles on some phase of current Eng- 
lish usage. Articles in general should be not 
more than 2000 words—payment for unusual ma- 
terial, $5 for one page, $10 for two pages. Also 
$1 to $3 for photos, to illustrate articles.” 





Motor Age, Chestnut St. at 56th, Philadelphia, 
Pa. William K. Toboldt, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy, $2 a year. A trade publication ad- 
dressed to independent automobile repair shop 
owners throughout the country. “We want mer- 
chandising articles and pictures from 200 to 1500 
words in length. Pictures have a direct bearing 
on the automobile. No poetry. We report prompt- 
ly, and pay on publication.” 

Nation’s Business, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Washington, D. C. Merle Thorpe, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3 a year. 
“We want timely articles on the relations be- 
tween Government and business. Exposition of 
novelties and changes which affect the markets of 
other businesses. Human interest stories about 
business men and success stories of individual 
firms and companies. Full-length articles not more 
than 2500 words. Short text and pictures with 
regard to unusual enterprises in the byways as 
well as the highways of business. No _ poetry. 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks and 
pay on acceptance.” 


The Pacific Builder and Engineer, Arcade Sq., 
Seattle, Washington. Walter A. Averill, Editor 
and Manager. “Ours is a news weekly of the 
Pacific Northwest, covering Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana and Alaska. We employ a con- 
number of news correspondents on a 
string basis. At the present time we have a cer- 
tain portion of Montana, Idaho and Oregon, 
particularly Great Falls, Billings, Missoula, Kalis- 
pell, Butte, Idaho Falls, etc., which is not cov- 
ered. Our work is strictly leg work—‘writing’ 
not needed. We cover both building and engi- 
neering construction. We regularly use and occa- 
sionally buy from free lances certain photographs 
depicting methods used by engineering contrac- 
tors operating in the Pacific Northwest.” 


siderable 


Stage, 50 East 42nd St., ~~ York City. John 
Hanrahan, Editor. Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; 
$3 a year. ‘We cover the theatre, music, films, 
radio, night clubs. We use light, humorous pieces, 
1000 to 2500 words. Chief market for newcom- 
ers to the magazine is in short humorous pieces. 
Photographs are assigned. Poetry is humorous. 
We report within two weeks and pay 3c a word, 
on acceptance.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


eA D'Orsay Storyette 


Some time ago a Government official sent me his first story. It was not a selling possi- 
bility as it stood, but, rewritten as suggested by me, it readily sold to Esquire, and was 
featured as their “Discovery of the Month.” Since then, this client has received favorable 
comment from Scribner’s and other “quality group” magazines, and is now getting ready to 
work with me in the Professional Collaboration Service in order to learn the one or two 
tricks he feels he needs to become a consistent success. (*) 

One of my Professional Collaboration Service clients, a 23-year-old stenographer, 
appears in the famed O’Brien collection of Best Short Stories of 1936. (*). Still another 

f appears in St. Nicholas and This Week. (* 

The above recent sales are listed for the benefit of those prospective clients who, for 
what reasons I do not know, have an idea that I “specialize mainly in ‘pulp’ stories,’ which, 
of course, is very far from the truth. I try to direct each client along the lines of his own 
impulses and desires. Instead of advising him to write a certain type of story in which he 
has little interest, I try to show him how to write his own kind of stories. Perhaps this is 
one reason why so many of my clients become consistently successful as writers. 

Here is a typical letter received by me in today’s mail: 

“I have gained more practical knowledge about writing in my work with you than I 
learned in college. Without your help and criticism I should never have written one of those 
stories. To prove that I mean what I say, I have sent you several clients, and one of them, 
who was very much pleased with your criticisms, is my good friend . . . . the well-known 
writer of South Sea stories.” (*) 

(*) Names on request. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 


EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my judg- 
ment of a story with my time and money, 
instead of asking the author to do so. 

The Commission on Sales is 10 per cent. 


My sales office is located in the heart of 
New York’s publishing district, and my resi- 
dent representative submits my clients’ ac- 
cepted scripts in person to the editors in ac- 
cordance with my detailed instructions in 
each case, thus assuring you of the best per- 
sonal contact with editors. 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 
words (including “short short-stories”’) ; for 
longer stories the fee is $3.00 for the first 
3,000 words, and sixty cents a thousand words 
(or fraction) thereafter. Manuscripts 40,000 
to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to 100,000 
words, $30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.00. 

This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no 
other charge of any kind. If a manuscript is 
available, or can be made so by revision, the 
Service includes ALL NECESSARY WORK, 

| SUCH AS REVISION, SUBMISSION TO 





Some copies of the last (November, 1936) 
issue of “D’ORSAYGRAM,” my little 
Not obtainable elsewhere. Will save you money 16-page magazine, still available. Con- 
and months, and perhaps years of wasted effort. tains some 60,000 words of articles on 


INFORMATION VITAL TO EVERY 
WRITER! 


very writer, whether he works with me or not, 
should have a copy of “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE.” 44 pages—and it’s 
FREE on request. (Also gives particulars of my 
Guaranteed Professional Collaboration.) 











writing, selling, plotting, etc. 
FREE ON REQUEST 
(The next issue will be published about 
September 








LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


| Author “The Profit in Writing” ($3.00); “Writing Novels to Sell” ($2.50); “Landing the Editors’ 
Checks” ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears” ($2.50), etc. 


OFFICES: 415 N. BEVERLY DRIVE . - - - - . BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
Address all communications to: DRAWER A-1, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 














Thousands of Dollars 


from ij 


Genie-Plotted Stories? 


p, 


Are Swelling Authors’ Bank Accounts. You, Too, Can 
Cash In On The Present Booming Market Through 
The Aid Of This Great Scientific Achievement. 


In the writing of a story every writer experiences, at one time or another, those awful 
moments when inspiration is entirely lacking, or the action on his story just won’t move. It is 

then that PLOT GENIE comes to the rescue by furnishing inspiration in the form of plot 
elements that build up the story structure and maintain the tempo. PLOT GENIE helps the | f 
writer get started, and then keeps him going. 


This remarkable invention will evolve an unlimited number of complete plots. It will take 
any idea, locale, or character and provide an outline or plot that is different—the type of 
story that editors are buying. This is why PLOT GENIE is in constant use by professional 
writers—men and women whose stories may be found on any newsstand. 


Great Magazines Publish Stories Vy 
by Genie Owners ' 


Collier’s, Liberty, Esquire, Saturday Evening Post, 
American, 

War Birds, Argosy, Five Novels Monthly, 

Detective Tales, Cowboy Stories, Love Story 
Magazine, 

Flying Aces, Sport Story Magazine, Dare-Devil Aces, 


Magazine 
Screen — Radio 


Managing Editors of great magazine chains recom- 
mend PLOT GENIE to their ace writers as a means 
of not only increasing output, but at the same time 
turning out stories that are original and different. 





GENIE has been purchased by Major Talking Pic- 
ture Studios for the use of their Staff Writers—the 
most highly-paid authors in the world. Some of the 
Greatest Radio Serials of recent years have been 
plotted by the GENIE. 

World-renowned Fiction Writers, with incomes of 


$50,000 and more a year, are GENIE owners. 


A student in a creative writing class wrote a Talk- 
ing Picture Story around a plot furnished by GENIE. 
A Major Studio paid her a four-figure price for it. 


From Men Like These 


**Excellent’’—George Bernard Shaw. 

** . . . “ery ingenious device’’—Zane Grey. 

‘* , . . all my stories are Genie-plotted—Robert J. 
Hogan. 


“* . . . I would recommend this ingenious and most 
complete work without reservation’’—~George Bruce. 


Western Story, Modern Love, Wild West, Thrilling 
Mystery, 
Western Aces, 
Western, etc. 


Love Fiction Monthly, Popular 
are a few of the scores of magazines that published 
stories by GENIE owners during the past few 
months. No other literary aid has such a record of 
accomplishment. 


It Will Cost You Nothing 


to find out what PLOT GENIE can do for, you. 
No matter what your opinion of a plot-building 
device, you owe it to yourself to sign the coupon 
below. 


NON COMPANY, Inc. 
1541 No. Western Ave., Dept. 500, 
Hollywood, California. 
Please send me full information about how the PLOT 
ENIE can help me write salable stories. This 
places me under no obligation. 











